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Construction and 
maintenance of im- 
proved highways by 
many states is com- 
pelling telephone 
companies to give serious attention to the 
location of their pole lines, as more and 
more the state road officials are insisting 
that telephone poles must not interfere 
with the good roads work. Several state 
telephone associations are wisely giving 
this important question considerable 
thought, with a view to protecting the serv- 
ice companies and helping them to avoid 
clashing with state road commissions. 

To the state road officials in charge of 
highways, telephone poles are a secondary 
consideration. The poles may have been 
located there for years, giving essential 
service to adjacent farms and communities, 
but “priority rights” cut no figure today 
when good roads are the popular fad and 
take precedence over all. 

Improved highways mean the spending 
ci immense sums of state money, so good 
toads are the principal objective of the 
State’ officials. If any telephone, telegraph 
‘r power lines interfere in the slightest de- 
gree, the highway authorities contend, they 
Must be moved. 

ao a * * 

This, of course, means trouble and ex- 
pense to the company owning or using the 
Poles, 
the jot 


Telephone associations that are on 

are trying to arrive at a cooper- 
ative vorking basis with the highway 
engineers, so that the hardships to the tele- 
phone companies will be reduced to the 
Minimum, It is a serious problem to com- 
Panies having rural lines, or operating in 
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smaller towns adjoining farming territory. 

In Texas, the state highway engineer 
has announced that all poles and road 
signs must be removed from the public 
highways. Business‘men who have erected 
signs on roads near the towns object to 
their removal, and one retail merchants’ 
association has brought a suit against the 
road commission so the courts can de- 
termine just how far the state can go in 
regulating the highways. However, al- 
ready 40,000 signs have been taken down on 
the theory that the roads belong to the 
state and that the state can control such 
matters. 

The case will be tried this month, and 
the attorney general will contend that the 
state has the power to remove both signs 
and poles. Telephone companies will 
await the result with keen interest. 

* aK * * 

The Texas Independent Telephone As- 
sociation is urging all telephone men in 
the state to take a hand in the situation 
and unite for their mutual protection. In 
a recent bulletin the association says: 

“It would seem that the highway de- 
partment had it in mind eventually to have 
all telephone poles removed from highways 
as well as all other poles. Every telephone 
man knows what this would mean to the 
telephone companies in the state. In addi- 
tion to the cost of having to remove the 
poles and place them on private property 


would come the expense and additional 


burden of having to 


TELEPHONE POLES, GOOD ROADS— way tie owners of 


the private property 
right - of - way 
privileges. Of course, 
we cannot tell just what may come of this, 
but it is well that we give the matter 
serious consideration.” 
k * * x 

If the telephone owners make an organ- 
ized fight against the removal of their 
poles from the highways, it is expected— 
in Texas at least—that legislation will 
eventually be necessary to get the poles 
moved from the location where they are 
giving public service. 

The Texas highway officials admit this, 
but they declare it will have to come some 
time because of necessity. They assert that 
in most cases the telephone poles stand 
either at the “shoulders” of the highway, 
or down in the “borrow pits,” and are in 
the way of road construction and main- 
tenance. 

a 

The location of telephone poles along im- 
proved state roads in Illinois is also a 
vexed question right now. The Illinois 
Telephone Association is urging all com- 
panies, when they find it necessary to move 
existing pole lines on account of road 
improvements, to make the changes in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of the dis- 
trict engineer of the division of highways. 

The Illinois road administration has laid 
down the policy that all pole lines must 
be located “back of ditches, back slopes 
A bulle- 
tin issued by the telephone association says: 


and against right-of-way fences.” 


“Every telephone company should care- 
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fully note the statement of this policy 
to insure the location of poles so that they 
will not have to be re-located after the 


lead is built.” 
ok ae * *” 


It is expected that the various phases 
of this important problem will be taken 
up when the national telephone convention 
meets in Chicago next month, and it is 
desirable that practical steps be taken to 
protect telephone interests. This ought not 
to be difficult if there is the right kind of 
cooperation between the highway authori- 
ties and telephone company representatives. 
The state utility commission, also, might 
well take a hand in such negotiations, as 
they are supposed to supervise public serv- 
ices and help the companies which render 
those services. 

Good roads are important. So is tele- 
phone service in rural districts. By virtue 
of generous bond issues, state road build- 
ers have plenty of money to carry on this 
form of improvements. Most companies 


furnishing farm telephone service have 
little spare cash for operating and main- 
tenance costs, and the expense of re-lo- 
cating pole lines means hardship to them. 
No effort should be spared by all the in- 
teres‘s involved to adjust conditions so the 


burden will be as light as possible. 
* * * * 


Who was it—Shakespeare is our guess 
—that said, “Sweet are the uses of ad- 


versity’? Not long ago a speaker at a 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


New Hampshire Telephone Associa- 
tion, Laconia, September 8 and 9. 

Maine Telephone Association, Port- 
land, Falmouth Hotel, September 13 
and 14. 

Indiana Telephone Association, In- 
dianapolis, Claypool Hotel, September 
20, 21 and 22. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, 
October 18, 19, 20 and 21. 








not too dry banquet misread his notes, and, 
in trying to make the quotation, said im- 
pressively, “Great are the uses of advertis- 
ing,” which was pretty close to the truth 
after all. 

Many times the best publicity an idea or 
an industry gets comes from indirect meth- 
ods. Let the public reason a thing out for 
themselves and they remember it longer 
and value it more. 

Recently a short news dispatch from a 
Michigan town appeared in the papers 
stating that a fruit dealer had put one dol- 
lar in a local bank with the stipulation that 
it was to remain on deposit for 500 years, 
interest to be compounded annually. At 
the end of that time the fund is to be di- 
vided among the depositor’s heirs, 75 per 
cent to those living in Michigan and 25 per 
cent to those living in other states. 

The vast amount of publicity the incident 
has received justifies the suspicion that 
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it might have been a clever scheme to 
advertise the advantage of starting savings 
accounts. As a matter of fact, probably, 
1G association of savings banks started the 
story; but if the banks did put it over, 
it is much to their credit, for the discus- 
sion of the dollar deposit has turnec a 
tevorable searchlight on the benefits of 
saving. 
* * ~ * 

For instance, accountants and cashiers 
all over the country immediately began to 
figure what the dollar account would 
amount to in 500 years; and, of course, the 
statement that in the year 2427 the heirs 
of the Michigan 


herit nearly three millions as the harvest of 


fruit dealer would in- 


the one dollar seed planted in 1927 has 


aroused real interest everywhere. Peo- 
ple are fascinated by such figures, and the 
reaction is sure to be helpful in encourag- 
ing thrift among many. Savings banks 
will reap a benefit, more people will be 
ercouraged to join the army of depositors, 
and multitudes will realize for the first 
time that “Great oaks from little acorns 
grow.” 

There is a lesson in this unique instance 
publicity 


that everybody interested in 


should heed. As a method of demonstrat- 
ing the value of saving, and what tre- 
mendous things mere trifles will do under 
[roper management, the Michigan fruit 
man’s scheme might properly be designated 


as a “peach.” Start your dollars working. 


Legal Rulings and Utility Problems 


Policy of Wisconsin Commission—Interpretations and Supreme Court De- 
cisions Affecting Utility Problems—Companies and Commission Must Keep 
in Contact With Court Rulings—Paper Presented at Wisconsin Convention 


The general structure of the utility law 
of this state has been sustained with re- 
markable unity, but it is exceedingly in- 
teresting and significant that exigencies 
have been and are constantly arising, in- 
volving the interpretation and application 
oi provisions, which have not been brought 
into judicial controversy. The policy of 
the commission has been, of course, to in- 
terpret and apply the law from the stand- 
point of as broad a jurisdiction as possible, 
in the belief that only in this manner, in 
many instances, could a final determination 
be brought about in the courts. 

This situation can well be illustrated by 
a very recent decision in the Central Steam 
Heat & Power Co., respondent, vs. Rail- 


By Lewis E. Gettle, 


Chairman, Wisconsin Railroad Commission 


road Commission, appellant. This was an 
application to the commission for authority 
to issue certain securities, the proceéds of 
which were to be used for the building of 
central steam-heating plants at Fort Wash- 
ington and at Plymouth, respectively. 

This involved the construction and appli- 
cation of sections 184.02 and 184.09 of the 
statutes, the former section declaring the 
power vested in the state to authorize the 
creation of liens upon public service cor- 
poration property and reserving the right 
of supervision, regulation and restriction 
of securities issued, predicated on such 
property. 

The applicant came to the commission 
with a financial set-up which had evidently 


been reached after extensive discussion, en- 
gineering investigation and consultation 
with proposed underwriters of the securi- 
ties. The original proposition involved 
only the issue of preferred and common 
stock. Subsequently the plan offered was 
changed so as to include a certain propor- 
tion of bonds, preferred stock and com- 
mon stock. The commission by the sec- 
tions cited was directed to authorize the 
issue of securities only in accordance with 
such provisions. 

This case presented what was in a cef- 
tain sense a new venture, because it in- 
volved the establishment of central 
heating plants to be operated in large part 
with live steam, and involved a further 
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plan of supplying municipalities with live 
steam to generate electric current for oper- 
ating the municipally-owned plants. 

There was no specific power apparently 
yested in the commission to safeguard in 
any way the distribution of the proceeds of 
the sale of these securities, or to safeguard 
the completion of the two distinct plants. 
The granting of the permit, therefore, 
seemed to involve the interests of the sev- 
eral municipalities and of the prospective 
investors in the securities. 

The after extended con- 
sideration both of the law and the facts 
in these cases, came to the conclusion that 
the ventures were ill-advised, that the 
plants could not be successfully operated. 
and that investment in the securities would 
be fraught by too great a risk, and that, 
therefore. the permit should not be issued. 

There is, however, one operation of these 
statutes which seemed to give the commis- 
sion some measure of discretion. The law 
provides that the commission in such cases 
shall authorize the issue of “such stock, 
certificates of s‘ock, bonds, notes, or other 
evidences of indebtedness, reasonably 
necessary for the purposes for which they 
are issued,” and designate the purposes for 
which they are issued. 


commission, 


Realizing this provision, the commission 
felt that where the application provided 
for commissions to be paid for the sale of 
stock far in excess of the usual require- 
ments in the sale of utility securities, 
where the bond discount proposed was 
greatly in excess of the discount usually 
required, and where the provision for con- 
tractor’s profit and overhead expenses was 
apparently much greater than customarily 
experienced in utility construction, the 
commission might find that the securities 
proposed were not reasonably necessary 
for the purposes for which they were to 
be issued. The commission, therefore, 
found that the securities proposed were not 
reasonably necessary and stated its reasons 
for such finding. 

This case was appealed to the circuit 
court, which reversed the action of the 
commission and remanded the case with 
firections to grant the certificates of 
The commission 
appealed to the supreme court from this 
decision. The supreme court, in effect, 
held that the interests of prospective in- 
‘estors in utility securities were not a 
matter for the consideration of the railroad 
commission in passing upon applications of 
this character; that the probability or im- 
Mobability of the success or failure of the 
venture was in no sense a question for the 
Commission to consider; that it was the 
“uty of the commission on an application 
‘t this kind to find what securities were 
Teasonalily necessary to carry out the ven- 
lire ani then to authorize the issue of 
wch securities. 


authority prayed for. 


This decision of the supreme court very 
Nadically che : 

dicall changed the practice and pro- 
Ce - a ° 

“lure of the commission in the matter of 
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such applications. The usual and practical 
way in which these matters are handled is 
for the proposed issuer of the securities to 
discuss with underwriters the financial set- 
up which will permit the 
and ready 


advantageous 
marketing of the securities. 











Initiative, Instrument of Success. 


Initiative is that quality which leads 
a man to do things when they should 
be done without being told. 

The men who exercise initiative are 
the builders of the world—all the other 
people are merely tenants and janitors. 
Nobody ever yet got to the head of the 
procession by following his competitors. 

When a man with initiative cannot do 


a thing one way, he will do it in 
another. He keeps trying; when it’s 
time to quit he begins; when he is 


licked he begins fighting again. It is 
well to know how; it is better to try, 
for by trying we learn how and we de- 
velop initiative. 

The man who fails is not the man 
who has no gift, no chance, no pull, no 
training; he is the man who quits. 

Success is the objective result. Initia- 
tive is the instrument with which we 
win our way to _ success.—Metro-Cas. 
Bulletin. 








Thereupon such plan is submitted to the 
commission and if found not to violate any 
of the provisions of the statute, the com- 
mission issues the authority. 


The supreme court, however, in effect, 
says that it is the commission’s duty to 
formulate and construct the financial plan, 
which, in its opinion, is a reasonable and 
proper plan, and to do this without par- 
ticular reference to or guidance by the 
proposal of the applicant. 
the following language : 


This is done in 


“What is the statutory duty of the com- 
mission when too large an issue is re- 
quested? Plainly, to determine the reason- 
able amount, not to deny the application. 
The statute places upon the commission 
the duty to ascertain the amount of in- 
debtedness that may reasonably be issued 
against the assets of the public utility.” 

Presumably, the duty of the commission 
would be exactly the same if too small an 
amount were requested, because in that 
case it would have to find what larger 
amount should be authorized in order to 
provide sufficient funds. 


Under this decision, the only power un- 
questionably left in the hands of the com- 
mission is the power which is clearly too 
meager either to protect communities or to 
prohibit utility ventures which may be 
purely financial exploitations, or investors 
in the securities issued. The law has been 
clarified by this decision, and if this situa- 
tion is not satisfactory, it is a matter for 
the consideration of the legislature. 

It might be of interest to say that upon 
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the remanding of this case to the commis- 
sion, with the directions of the court to 
stock, 
reasonably 
necessary, the commission did determine a 
considerably smaller proportion of bonds 
tc the total capitalization 
tomarily permitted in utility issues 

The commission has frequently author- 
ized bonds as high as 70 per cent of the 
tangible values of utility properties. In 
this case, it authorized a little in excess of 
40 per cent of the tangible value. It pro- 
vided for a much smaller proportion of 
preferred stock than is usual and for a 
large issue of common stock. This dis- 
pcsition accomplishes, perhaps, indirectly 
what the supreme court says the commis- 
sion is not authorized to do directly. 

It will be remembered that in Southern 
Railway Co. vs. Railroad Commission, 185 
Wis. 317, the court said that a certain 
action would be contrary to “the very 
clearly expressed legislative intent to give 
to the railroad commission power to pro- 
tect the people of the state from investing 
their money in bonds which are not ade- 
quately secured.” 

The case under discussion seems to over- 
rule that finding, for the court says: “The 
statute does not provide for security, be- 
cause there must be a finding by the com- 
mission that the amount of Securities to be 
issued is reasonably necessary for the pur- 
poses for which they are to be issued. In 
the absence of such a finding the statutory 
security would be wanting. Whether such 
security is in all cases adequate may be 
doubted, but we need go no further than 
did the legislature.” 

You will, of course, understand that 
proceedings of this character, many of 
which come before the commission, are 
practically always presented in an ex parte 
manner. 


determine the amount of 
preferred 


common 


stock and _ bonds 


than is cus- 


The commission is required to 
sit both as an investigating tribunal and 
as a representative of all the interests, 
which might, in a sense, be opposing par- 
ties. None of these parties would be suf- 
ficiently interested to secure a final de- 
termination in the courts. The commission 
has, therefore, thought that it is the part 
ot wisdom to exercise its apparent 
authority with as liberal interpretation of 
the statutes as possible, looking toward 
the protection of all parties concerned. 

Of course, the moral of this case is that 
from any viewpoint the commission should 
have some added authority which would 
extend to the securing of some measure 
of assurance that a venture of this char- 
acter undertaken could be concluded, that 
investors would have some reasonable pro- 
tection, and that communities 
reasonably safeguarded. 


might be 


Another case which has created a great 
deal of interest is one that did not arise 
directly through the commission’s activity, 
but was initiated in the courts. I refer to 
the case of the Commonwealth Telephone 
Co. vs. W. L. Carley and four telephone 
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companies, some of them incorporated and 
some of them not incorporated. The Com- 
monwealth Telephone Co. operated an ex- 
change in the city of Dodgeville. At one 
time it performed switching service for 
all of these defendant companies. 

The commission had occasion to increase 
the general rates of the Commonwealth 
Telephone Co. and also increased the 
switching rates applicable to the defendant 
companies. The defendant companies 
thereupon severed physical connection with 
the Commonwealth company and proceeded 
to organize a central switching station to 
serve all of these companies, and also pro- 
ceeded to extend their service otherwise in 
some of the territory in which the Com- 
monwealth Telephone Co. was operating. 

The Commonwealth Telephone Co., 
therefore, resorted directly to the circuit 
court for an injunction to restrain such 
proposed extension of service. The de- 
fendant telephone companies took the posi- 
tion, evidently resting their contention upon 
the conclusions in the Schumacher vs. 
Railroad Commission case, 185 Wis. 303, 
that they were not public utilities, being 
purely mutual concerns and that, therefore, 
they were not amenable to the provisions 
of the utility law. The circuit court con- 
cluded that they were not public utilities 
and dismissed the complaint on that 
ground alone. 

On the appeal to the supreme court, a 
rather peculiar result was reached, in that 
the supreme court ordered a reversal and 
remanded the case with an order to dis- 
miss the complaint for lack of jurisdiction. 
In reaching this conclusion, of course, the 
supreme court had to find that these cor- 
porations and non-corporations, claiming to 
give only mutual service among them- 
selves, were in fact public utilities. 

The court reaffirms the well-known doc- 
trine that in the determination as to 
whether a concern is a public utility or not, 
the character of its incorporation or dec- 
laration of purpose is not the supreme and 


ultimate test, but the character and con-' 


duct of its operation is such test, and the 
court very significantly quotes from prior 
decisions, notably the Chippewa Power Co. 
vs. Railroad Commission, 188 Wis. 246, 
where it was held that the legislative defi- 
nition of a public utility was intended to 
include all corporations that were func- 
tioning as a public utility under the guise 
of a private utility. 

In the discussion of this case there is a 
very interesting clarification of the sig- 
nificance of the extension of power in the 
commission involved in section 195.48, as 
amended by the legislature of 1925. Prior 
to the amendment, this section related 
almost wholly to railroad corporations and 
made it the duty of the commission to 
inquire into any neglect or violation of the 
laws of this state by any railroad corpora- 
tion, to enforce the provisions of the sec- 
tion relating to railroad corporations, and 
to report all violations to the attorney 
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general; and making it the duty of the 
attorney general on request of the com- 
mission to have proper proceedings 
brought for the punishment of violations 
by recovery of forfeitures or other means 
applicable. 

This was amended, as indicated, by the 








Achievements Through Co- 
operation 


Asked, “In all your 80 years of 
achievment, what in your opinion has 
been your biggest and best job?” The 
late Judge E. H. Gary of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, replied: 

“Helping to introduce the system of 
candid publicity into corporation affairs. 
Of course, I was only one of many. No- 
body does anything single-handed. It 
is only by cooperation that great human 
ends are achieved. But I am happy to 
have had some part in that great 
change. 

The people have a right to know how 
the people’s business is being carried 
on; and the more they do know about it, 
the better it will be for business. Big 
business, like human life, cannot thrive 
properly in the dark.” 








1925 legislature to include in these broad 
provisions all public utilities doing busi- 
ness in the state, so that unquestionably 
the law now is that any and all violations 
of any and all public utility laws must 
first be referred for investigation by the 
commission before court proceedings can 
be undertaken. 

Before this amendment, the courts had 
held that injunction, in a case of this char- 
acter, was a proper and available remedy. 
In this case, however, it is clearly held 
that resort must be had to the commission 
before any court will take jurisdiction. 
This decision, I may say, does not leave 
the matter in the most satisfactory situa- 
tion for the proper, prompt and adequate 
protection of the public utilities. 

I remember very well, a good many 
years ago, when in the city of La Crosse 
sewer mains had been laid which were 
defective and had to be removed and relaid. 
The then-existing electric utility had a cer- 
tain rate schedule in effect. Another elec- 
tric utility in the vicinity of La Crosse de- 
sired to furnish the current to operate the 
machinery for the work of relaying this 
pipe. The outside company proposing to 
furnish this current offered to furnish it 
at a greatly reduced price from the sched- 
ule of the local company. The city was 
quite willing that the outside company 
should have the privilege. The outside 
company, thereupon, in part on a Sunday, 
extended its lines into the city. 

Under the law existing at that time there 
was no doubt that the local company, with- 
out resort to the commission, could have 
maintained an action of injunction against 
the invader. Such a situation now appar- 
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ently would have to be first handled by 
the commission, although no doubt, and in 
fact it is so indicated in the Commonwealth 
case under discussion, resort could be had 
to an action to recover damages for tres- 
passing on the franchise rights and privi- 
leges of a rival company. 

A bill has now been introduced in the 
legislature providing for authorizing the 
remedy of injunction as an ancillary pro- 
ceeding to the required action before the 
railroad commission. It is plain that it 
might often happen in an emergency, such 
as was presented in the La Crosse situa- 
tion, that the remedy before the commis- 
sion would be too slow and inefficient to 
accomplish the required and indicated re- 
sult. It is, of course, apparent to all that 
the commission has not injunctive or re- 
straining power and cannot be granted, per- 
haps, such power, that authority being 
wholly a function of the judiciary. 

I have in mind another decision in which 
a very comprehensive opinion was written 
by Judge Doerfler, which covers a vast 
field in the regulatory structure and is of 
very great importance. I refer to the case 
of the Chippewa Power Co. vs. Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin, 188 Wis. 246. 

In this case, it appeared that certain in- 
dividuals were granted the right to con- 
struct and maintain a dam across the 
Chippewa River at Jim Falls by the legis- 
lature of 1903; that thereafter, the W iscon- 
sin Minnesota Light & Power Co., a Wis- 
consin public utility corporation, operating 
extensively in the western and northwest- 
ern portions of the state, desired in some 
way to provide that it might at some future 
date, either by lease or purchase, control 
the output of such dam. 

The Wisconsin Minnesota Light & 
Power Co. was not in a financial situation 
at that time to take over this hydro-elec- 
tric development, so it caused the formation 
of a corporation known as the Chippewa 
Power Co. to take over and hold the prop- 
erty. The Chippewa Power Co. was com- 
posed of the same financial interests that 
had been financing the Wisconsin \inne- 
sota Light & Power Co., and therefore 


the newly-formed company was in close, 
friendly~ relationship with the Wisconsin 
Minnesota company, both in personnel and 


financially. 

The original authorization provided that 
the dam must be built within some five 
years or that the grant would lapse The 
dam was, therefore, built, but there was 
no market for its output. In fact, for 4 
period of some nine years there were 10 
water wheels or other appurtenances it- 
stalled in such dam. Ultimately, the Chip- 
pewa Power Co., the successor to the it- 
dividuals to whom the legislative grant 
was made, and the Wisconsin Minnesota 
company entered into a 30-year lease, te 
serving certain rentals and including 4” 
option to purchase at a fixed price The 
rental so reserved was based upon a capr 
talization which the commission fe!t was 
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“Telephony” Announces its Annual 
|] Prize Article Contest 





Six Hundred Dollars in Prizes 





g 

h During the past three years, articles by many different writers have been presented in 

. TELEPHONY.: Many of these articles were submitted for the prize article contests which 
7 TELEPHONY has conducted with a view of presenting telephone people the latest thoughts, 

- ideas and practices of those who are actually carrying on this great industry of ours. 

ad 


The telephone business is a many-sided one with peculiarities all its own. For that 
™ reason its problems, perplexities and practices can be adequately written about only by tele- 
n- phone people. It takes a practical telephone worker to talk telephone “shop.” 


“ TELEPHONY offers to telephone people cash prizes for articles relating to telephone 
n- work, apportioned to the four general divisions of the industry, as follows: 
s- 
ng 
t- General or Executive Subjects: Plant or Construction: 
EE aha 5 oe. rgd a tenn Slwial eateiee $75.00 PET ee Tree ee eee eT $75.00 
‘ol IN 60% dba « adhe waseaeaees 45.00 PD Siccacbeguebeedesdesaa 45.00 

EE. Whe tedaktseredednawnees 30.00 REE pivetsebs chee ve anssenss 30.00 
& 
2 Traffic or Operating: Commercial or Business: 
er BI, sk cas wists te aduee sad emma $75.00 ES tes i canon e ke addede nae $75.00 
i nev dan bd itis'sn atone otal 45.00 I Ss carr cennenecnnddemen 45.00 
ae PE ET wiidcosscrsncnsskeneouns 30.00 EE EEE Bac karen dedaswiwieseesas 30.00 
hat 
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Articles should be typewritten, on one side of the paper only, and double-spaced. 
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The story. 
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wholly out of all proportion to the reason- 
able value of the property. 

The Chippewa Power Co. originally had 
applied to the commission for the issue of 
securities in an amount which the commis- 
sion rejected. Thereafter, the question as 
to whether it was a public service cor- 
poration or a public utility, inasmuch as it 
was about to market its product through 
the Wisconsin Minnesota Light & Power 
Co., a public utility, arose. Its status as 
a public utility was submitted to the attor- 
ney general of the state for an opinion. 
The attorney general handed down an 
opinion that the Chippewa Power Co., un- 
der the circumstances, was a public utility. 

The commission thereupon felt it its 
duty in the premises to order an investiga- 
tion on its own motion of the validity of 
the lease and optional purchase contract. 
Extended investigation was had and the 
commission concluded that the relationship 
of these two companies was so close and 
so nearly identical that the contract pre- 
sented features bordering on collusion and 
that the rental reserved and the purchase 
price fixed in such rental contract were 
both excessive and exorbitant. 

The commission in its ultimate holding 
in this case found that the rentals pro- 
vided would jeopardize the financial ability 
of the Wisconsin Minnesota Light & 
Power Co. to meet its wide and varied 
obligations to certain municipalities it was 
serving; that the value assigned to this 
property in such leases included carrying 
charges covering a period of some eight 
or nine years, which indicated an injudi- 
cious investment in the property in the 
first instance; that, in the base for the 
computation for the rental, something like 
half a million dollars were included, which 
represented clear profit over and above 
the investment in this project; and that 
the lease should be held, for these reasons, 
veid and that it should be cancelled and 
set aside. 

The Chippewa Power Co. 
took an appeal and the commission was re- 
versed by the circuit court and such revers- 
al was sustained by the supreme court. The 
supreme court found that under the facts 
in this case, the Chippewa Power Co. was 
not a public utility within the meaning 
cf the law. The court came to this con- 
clusion in a very convenient way, by hold- 
ing that the plaintiff had parted with the 
dominion over its property by leasing the 
plant and providing for its purchase by 
the public utility, and that, therefore, the 
Wisconsin-Minnesota company to all in- 
tents and purposes became the owner of the 
plant for the period of 30 years. 

Not much fault can be found, perhaps, 
with the finding, but it was also necessary 
for the supreme court to sustain the find- 
ing and determination of the circuit court, 
that an admitted public utility could enter 
into any kind of an injudicious contract 
jeopardizing even its existence or its power 
to perform its functions, and it is with 


thereupon 
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the court’s disposition of this point that 
the commission and the utilities are chiefly 
concerned. 

The conclusion of the court on this 
vhase of the question was that the com- 


mission is restricted in its regulatory 








Settlement of Disputes. 

To constitute a dispute there must be 
two parties. To understand it well, 
both parties and all the circumstances 
must be fully heard; and to accommo- 
date the differences, temper and mutual 
forbearance are requisite. — George 
Washington. 








powers to fixing the rates which the 
public must pay and that, therefore, if a 
public utility pays too much for anything, 
that situation is only for the considera- 
tion of the directors and stockholders of 
such public utility. 

This all sounds very well and has been 
employed quite generally by public utility 
lewyers, and sometimes by public utilities 
themselves, when effort has been made to 
control excessive investments and expendi- 
As a practical matter, it is no 
answer whatever to the desirability of 
some measure of control of unreasonable, 
excessive and even fraudulent or collusive 
payments. Courts have talked a great deal 
about judicious investments, about dis- 
regarding injudicious or unwise invest- 
ments. As a matter of fact, I do not be- 
lieve that a single case can be found where 
a court has ever judicially determined that 
a utility or railroad investment was un- 
wise or so injudicious that it could be 
disregarded in the making of rates, or in 
other proceedings affecting the value of 
the property. 

The practical consideration, therefore, of 
excessive or injudicious investments is 
largely a judicial myth. The whole ten- 
dency of the courts, and I may say of 
commissions as well, is to accept as final 
tke fact that the money has been spent. It 
is pretty difficult to find what any other 
group of men of normal judgment placed 
in a similar situation might have deter- 
mined to do in the premises. The out- 
lay of the money is, after all, the control- 
Ing factor in the determination of value 
and of rates. 

The court very probably was right from 
the standpoint of logic and reason as to 
the interpretation of the law, and certainly 
unquestionably right from the standpoint 
of its power, but the decision is wholly 
out of accord with the general trend and 
policy of utility regulation as expressed 
throughout our whole code applicable to 
that subject. 

As you know, the inter-relations of 
utility companies is in a number of cases 
niade the specific subject of the commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction. In physical connection 
cf telephone companies, apparently the 
companies have an unlimited right to agree 


tures. 
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upon the tolls to be fixed, because the law 
says that the commission shall only have 
jurisdiction in such cases where the com- 
panies concerned do not agree. Whether 
these tolls could be fixed at such a point 
as to be unreasonably high without inter- 
vention by the commission has not yet 
been required to be determined. 

The law also provides quite generally 
and quite properly for the compulsory 
joint use of facilities, such as poles, rail- 
road tracks, and numerous other appur- 
tenances, and the commission in such cases 
is endowed with the power to fix the rea- 
sonable charges for such use. In the wide 
domain of the utility law there is found 
the great general purpose to limit expendi- 
tures to what is actually necessary to pro- 
vide adequate service in all its 
This purpose is reflected by certificates of 
convenience and necessity, rather 


aspects. 


feebly 
in the control of the issue of securities, in 
requirements for setting aside depreciation 
reserves and in numerous other ways. 
The purpose of the legislature appar- 
ently has been to see that as far as might 
be, public utilities are honestly and proper- 
ly capitalized on the basis of actual value; 
that the outstanding securities shall as 
nearly as may be reflect such value; that 
the expenditures of the utilities 
shall be always subject to public scrutiny; 
that their business be 
nomically as possible; that there should 


public 
managed as eco- 


be no duplication where it can be possibly 
avoided, for the reason that duplication 
would involve waste. The law even pro- 
vides that the commission may supervise 
the prices of properties when they are sold 
Ly one utility to another. 

In view of all this large, general pur- 
pose, as it appears through the scheme of 
utility law, it seems rather anomalous that 
tne court should have reached the conclu- 
sion it did in the Chippewa Power Co. 
case. It would seem to me, however, that 
the law having been now clearly deter- 
riined in this case, the general welfare of 
the great patronage of public utilities in 
this state, as well as the utilities them- 
se!ves, should be concerned in some rea- 
sonable control of situations such as were 
presented in the Chippewa Power Co. case. 

There is one other which is, 
perhaps, of the greatest moment of all the 
more recent decisions, which is, of course, 
that of the Waukesha Gas & Electric Co. 
vs. Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. In 
that case, as you know, the supreme court 
changed its doctrine of valuation which 
kad been applied in this state for a period 
cf some 20 years by adopting the prin- 
ciples of valuation laid down in McCardle 
vs. Indianapolis Water Co., 47 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 144, and the very heart of the opi- 


decision 


ion and doctrine is embodied in the follow- 
ing language: 
The utility is entitled to the present 


fair value of its property as a basis lor 
rate making. Hence, where ther: has 
(Please turn to page 30.) 
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Modern Telephone Office Buildings 


Is a Telephone Company Justified in Adding Cost of a Modern Well-Located 
Building, Planned For Efficiency and Economy, to Its Investment in Plant 
and Equipment?—Some Pertinent Arguments on This Question to Think Over 


By L. M. Kraege, 


Secretary, Kansas Independent Telephone Association, Topeka, Kans. 


There seems to be considerable activity 
on part of the larger telephone companies 
toward building new, modern offices at 
their exchanges. 

We visited a number of these in our ter- 
ritory recently and made a close study of 
them to see why the company should add 
that much capital to its investment. Was 
i, justified in adding this cost to the plant 
and equipment at that exchange? Would 
the people in the community stand for it? 
What effect did it have on the people in 
the community? In fact, what was the 
“big idea” anyway ? 

We examined the buildings carefully, 
studying the plans in detail to see the 
“why” of everything as it seemed to us. 
We had in mind the efficiency and economy 
of the arrangements to get maximum re- 
sults with the least expenditure of labor 
and time. We saw the buildings had been 
constructed with these ideas in view. We 
also saw that the location of the office 
building had been given consideration. — 

It had been moved from a private resi- 
dence, or some inconvenient side or back 
street, or from some second-floor location 
reached by climbing a long, tiresome flight 
of stairs and passing through a dark dingy 
hallway to get to the telephone office, as 
we see too frequently in Independent ex- 
changes. These new buildings we found 
located in the hearts of the business sec- 
tions, either on the main street or very 
close to it, with a ground floor entrance 
and lobby for the public use. 

These lobbies were, in every instance, 
artistically decorated and tastily arranged 
‘e care for every convenience of the pa- 
trons. No details had been omitted. The 
places have been made so attractive that 
the subscribers now feel it a pleasure to 
come in and pay their telephone bills, in- 
stead of a disagreeable task that it for- 
merly was at the old office. 

We could spend some time going into 
detail, describing the care given each de- 
partment of the service in the building 
onstruction, but will omit that. We do 
Want to spend a little time on another 
Viewpoint. 

Why do banks spend so much money on 
their buildings? Even in rented quarters 
they put in elaborate fixtures. Why? Does 
anyone kick on a bank’s 


Yor investment in 
buildine and fixtures ? 


You, {r. Telephone Man, have as large 
an investment in your business as has the 
banker. You deal with the public as well 
a8 does the bank. Then why should you 


not have an equally attractive place in 
which to meet the public? 

The public pays big for the bank’s in- 
vestment, through its interest and dis- 
counts, and never complains about it when 
banks declare large dividends at the end 
of their year’s business. 

Why should they 


complain against a 

















“Progressive Enterprise Is Contagious,” 

Says Mr. Kraege, “and People Will Will- 

ingly Flock to the Support of a Hustler 

Where They Would Stay Away From and 

Even ‘Knock’ the Inert, Dormant Telephone 
Company.” 


tclephone company carning at most only 
8 per cent per annum on their investment ? 
We believe they will not complain if you 
aprreciate yourself and your investment to 
the extent of providing an attractive place 
in which to meet the public, easy of access 
and a place of which the community may 
be proud. 

Put yourself in the class of big busi- 
ness men where you belong. Appeal to the 
civic pride of your community. Appeal to 
the aesthetic taste of each patron as he or 
she steps into your office and notes the 
attractiveness and convenience of it, and 
to this should also be added the kindness 
and courtesy of the employes in the office. 

The telephone companies which put up 
these office buildings have nowhere near 
the trouble in getting increased rates to 
finance their investment properly than do 
the upstairs, 
exchanges. 


side-street or residence 
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Everybody likes a hustler. The large 
majority of people in a community like to 
trade at the live, enterprising stores, even 
though they know they pay a little more 
for their goods. They like the attractive 
surroundings, and they like to meet their 
friends in the store and will stay longer 
would in a 


and spend more than they 


unattractive place that seems to 


have a standing invitation for you to get 


dingy, 


out. We believe the same principle holds 
in a telephone office. 

We hear a great deal these days about 
public relations and publicity, and this is 
a very important factor in the success of 
any business. Many and varied are the 
methods and means used by business men 
to enhance their public relations; but we 
believe there is no one method or plan used 
that will do more to create and constantly 
improve their public relations in the com- 
munity for a telephone company than to 
put up a neat, attractive, modern office 
building in the heart of the business sec- 
tion—and then have an office force capable 
of furnishing the kindness and courtesy 
that should harmonize with the attractive- 
ness of the office. 

We feel certain this would solve many 
of the present telephone 
would add much 
others that 
cussion. 


problems and 
toward a 
needed conference and dis- 


solution of 


In order to get the outside reaction of a 
new, modern telephone building in the city, 
calls were made on a number of the busi- 
ness men in these towns. Invariably we 
were met by enthusiastic commendation for 
the push and enterprise of the telephone 
company as expressed in its new building. 

We asked these same business men how 
the people generally liked the improvement. 
Again they said the people liked it; that 
they had heard scarcely no unfavorable 
comment. We then asked what might hap- 
pen if this added capital to the investment 
would require an increase in rates for 
service; again we were assured that there 
would be no serious trouble in getting the 
increase and putting it into effect. 

Progressive enterprise is contagious and 
people will willingly flock to the support 
of a hustler where they would stay away 
from and even “knock” the inert, dormant 
and drifting telephone company. When a 
company receives frequent and constant 
complaints about service and things gener- 
ally, it is a good sign that this telephone 
company is get‘ing into a rut, is drifting 
and becoming inert. 
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It is time then for this company to 
wake up and study the situation, climb out 
of the rut and take steps to put itself on 
the positive, actively-constructive side of 
its business. This action will remove 
many of the disagreeable complaints that 
have bombarded the company in the past. 

We have attempted to state briefly, per- 
haps too briefly, some of our observations 
of conditions we found in the places visited 
with our district meetings. Much more 
could and should be said- on the subject. 
Our aim in writing this is to give the 
first impressions we received on coming 
into the various cities, and the reactions 
we gleaned from these impressions. 

We are putting forth these observations 
ir. the hopes that they will start the tele- 
phone men to thinking more seriously on 
the relation of their office to their busi- 
ness; that it may result in their awaken- 
ing to their importance in the community, 
and that they will step in and take their 
proper place along with the banker and 
successful merchant. 


Mackay Companies Announce 
Great Expansion Plans. 
George V. McLaughlin, vice-president 
of the Mackay companies, announced last 
week the purchase of the Federal Tele- 
graph Co.’s communication system for the 
purpose of providing the “world’s first 
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complete land telegraph, ocean cable and 
land and ocean radio service.” 

Besides acquiring the Pacific radio sta- 
tions of the Federal Telegraph Co., the 
Mackay interests have acquired the right 
irom that company to install and operate 
under the long wave length arc system 
it controls. 

Mr. McLaughlin’s statement confirms 
rumors that the Commercial Pacific Cable 
Co. was planning the installation of radio 
stations to supplement the cable it operates 
between the United States, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, and China. From his state- 
ment it becomes clear that the Mackay 
interests are also planning the use of radio 
for communication within the United 
States and between the United States and 
Europe. 

The merits of radio in commercial trans- 
mission of messages have been a subject of 
ciscussion for some time. Newcomb Carl- 
ton, president of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., has until now seen but a lim- 
ited use for radio as a means of com- 
munication. Discussing this aspect, Mr. 
McLaughlin said: 

“So far as transoceanic communication 
is concerned, radio communication alone 
has not developed to the point where it has 
overcome all difficulties presented in giv- 
ing a quick, reliable commercial service. It 
can, however, be used by the Mackay sys- 

















merchandise of any sort. 


nite conclusion. 


character, and wearing qualities. 





realms.” 


and the transaction. 


many dealers do not carry. 


when I asked to see it. 





| ORDER TAKERS 
| By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


The average person has one of two motives when requesting to be shown 
Either he knows definitely what he wants, and that 
which is paramount in his mind is to possess it, or he has not reached a defi- | 
In either case, the cost is a secondary consideration. Of | 
course, neither of these types belongs. to the shopper class. 

Good salesmanship requires familiarity with merchandise; its uses, style, 

So much for his goods. | 
Then, he should be able to recognize whether his customer is definitely 
sure what he wants, or is depending on him for suggestions. 
and a pleasant manner go a long way in selling goods. 
not depend on his commodity to do its own selling. He knows that it takes 
the commodity plus salesmanship to complete a bargain successfully. 

It is Milton who says, “Money brings honor, 


But it does not, unless the customer is pleasantly satisfied with the goods 


I went into a store, recently, to purchase a particular brand of soap. | 
This salesman, a surly fellow, after some delay, brought out the soap from | 
the back of the store and without displaying it, or comment, proceeded to | 
wrap it. I asked to see the soap, as it was an unusual brand and one that | 
I believe it was his surly manner that made me _ | 
wonder if I were getting the soap I wanted. 


I think it is as important for a salesman to display the goods one pur- 

| chases as it is for him to look at his change carefully. 
I was glad enough to take my package and get out and I won't hurry in 
| there again for more soap. 

That man is an ordertaker, not a salesman. 
with a smile.” 


Helpful advice 
A good salesman does 


friends, conquest, and 


He became surlier than ever 


He never heard of “Service 
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tem to supplement its present communica- 
tion system, and the relatively young radio 
industry will have the benefit of such im- 
provements as an older communication 
system may be able to contribute to it. 

Manifestly it will be of great advantage 
to the Mackay system to have facilities to 
compete in transoceanic communication, 
Moreover, whatever may be the ultimate 
future of transoceanic radio communica- 
tion, such facilities would be of substan- 
tial advantage to the Mackay Companies 
as a complement to cable business. It would 
tide the cable company over those periods 
of interruption in cable transmission which 
occasionally arise through damage to the 
cables. The radio would serve to relieve 
the cables of the deferred and cheaper 
classes of service, thereby leaving the 
cables freer for the transmission of mes- 
Sages requiring greater speed and accuracy 
and maximum business safeguards.” 

Through the research department of the 
Federal Telegraph Co. the Mackay com- 
panies will become interested in television, 
tacsimile and photoelectric telegraphy and 
telephony. 

“The Mackay system is equipped at the 
present time to exploit to the fullest ex- 
tent any worthwhile invention in these 
fields,” remarked Mr. McLaughlin. He 
added that the plans of the Mackay com- 
panies had been submitted to the United 
States Department of Justice and to the 
chairman of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. 

“It is the intention,” Mr. McLaughlin 
stated, “of the Mackay companies. as soon 
as this transaction is consummated and the 
proper approvals are 
radio commission, to 


secured from the 
establish point-to- 
point radio communication, extending and 
cxpanding the communication system of 
the Federal company in certain parts of 
the country which will also be an exten- 
sion and supplement to the present com- 
munication facilities of the Mackay com- 
panies.” 

The Mackay companies will purchase all 
radio apparatus from the Federal Tele- 
graph Co. and the latter company will also 
make all telephone repeater equipment used 
in the Mackay long distance telephone lines 
on a basis of cost plus 25 per cent, accord- 
ing to recent reports. 

The Federal company will receive a per- 
centage of gross tolls collected over cir- 
cuits in which Federal patents are used. 
The Mackay companies will bear one-half 
the expense of the Federal r 
laboratories at Palo Alto, Cal. 

The cost of the Mackay system's en- 
trance into the radio field will be consider- 
ably less than $5,000,000. Official announce- 
ment that it would enter this field re 
newed discussion as to whether the agree- 
ment whereby it collects and transmits At 
lantic messages for the Radio C of 
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America would be continued aft: 
year. The telegraph company’s juisi- 
tion will be financed from the resources 


of the Mackay system. 
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Here and There in ‘Telephone Work 





Increasing Good Will by Making 
Directories More Efficient. 
By Frank H. WI:.IAMs. 

The telephone book is, unquestionably, 
the most important reference book in the 
world to the American public. It is used 
more times than any other reference book, 
and the public has a tremendous amount 
of good will for it because it is generally 
absolutely accurate and because it is so 
eficient in giving the public the informa- 
tion it seeks. 

But efficient though the telephone book 
is, there are points in which it can be 
made still better. Improvement in the 
telephone book is actually possible as it is 
in almost everything else. 

Let us look at some of the points in 
which the directory could be improved, 
for by doing so it is possible that worth- 
while ideas and suggestions will be given 
to various telephone companies which they 
can use to good advantage in their busi- 
nesses. 

Consider, then, the services the book 
might render to the public in classifying 
more city government services. 

Practically every book plays up the tele- 
phone numbers of the fire department and 
the police department. These are the de- 
partments which render the most urgent 
of all the city government services. But 
in how many directories is there specific 
information as to the number that should 
be called in order to make a complaint 
about the non-disposal of garbage? 

Think of the hundreds of people who 
have used time and energy in telephoning 
to various city government departments in 
order to find out just who should be com- 
municated with on such a_ proposition. 
And think how these people and all others 
who ever need to make a complaint of this 
sort would rise up and call the telephone 
company blessed, if it gave information of 
this kind on some particular page in the 
front of the telephone book. 

Following out this line of thought. it is 
seen that it would be a_ splendid idea 
for the company to devote a page in the 
front of the telephone book to the classi- 
fication of city services and to the listing 
of the telephone numbers that should be 
called in order to secure desired service. 
For instance, there should be information 
Tegarding the number to call in order to 
get vacant lots stripped of offending weeds. 

There could be information regarding 
the number to call when streets were in 
great need of sweeping or cleaning. Also 
there could be information regarding the 
tumber to call when asking about build- 
inf permits; the number to call when de- 
‘iting to find out information about local 
traffic laws; and the number to call when 
tesiring to get information about local 


health matters; and so on and so forth. 

After devoting a page in the front of 
the book to information of this sort, the 
telephone company could run a sentence 
on the cover of the book, together with 
the fire and police numbers if desired, tell- 
ing just what information is to be found 
on the page and just where the page is lo- 
cated. 

There’s no doubt in the world but that 
this sort of thing would greatly increase 
the efficiency of the directory and so in- 
crease the public’s good will for it; and 
in this way also greatly increase the pub- 
lic’s good will for the telephone company 
itself. 

But this is not the only way in which 
the directory could be made even more 
efficient. Consider, for instance, the prop- 
osition of renting a home in the average 
city. Where will the prospective renter 
go to get information about places that 
are for rent? The first place will be the 
classified columns of the local newspapers, 
of course. But, perhaps, there may be no 
advertisements listed of just the sort of 
place that is desired, so the prospective 
renter seeks for further information, and 
turns, perhaps, to the local real estate 
agents. 

This means that the prospective renter 
goes to the local telephone book and looks 
up the classified pages in the book and 
sees all the names and telephone numbers 
of the local real estate agents. But this 
doesn’t solve the problem, because it is 
altogether likely that only a comparatively 
small percentage of the real estate agents 
have rental lists or care to go in for rental 
business at all. 

In view of this, then, it would be a real 
service for the telephone book to indicate, 
in its classifications of real estate agents, 
just which agents have rental lists and 
which go in for rental business. Such 
information would be of very real service 
to considerable numbers of people at va- 
rious times and so would greatly increase 
the good will of people for the telephone 
company. 

Again, there are various information 
booths or offices in most larger cities now- 
adays. These information places are lo- 
cated in ticket offices, in department stores, 
and sometimes in real estate offices. 

Sometimes there is a veritable rush of 
people to these offices for information re- 
garding trains, bus lines, locations of 
streets and all that sort of thing. But, 
as a general rule, the stranger in the city, 
or the resident in the city for that mat- 
ter, has no means of ascertaining where 
these offices are other than by walking 
around town and looking for them. 

Why not, then, have a department, in 
the classified section of the telephone book, 
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listing all information offices in the city 
and giving the locations of these offices, 
the extent of information given out at the 
offices and their office hours? 

In addition, why not run a line or so on 
the cover of the book or on the general in- 
formation page of the book calling atten- 
tion to this classification? 

This sort of thing would not only be a 
real service to the general public, but it 
would immensely please every store and 
other business establishment which had 
an information office, and so would go far 
toward increasing the good will of these 
important concerns for the telephone com- 
pany. 

Again, in listing hotels and boarding 
houses in the classified pages of the direc- 
tory, why not include information regard- 
ing the rates? If the hotels didn’t want to 
specify exact rates they would, undoubt- 
edly, be glad to have such information as 
this given about their rates: “Rates on 
Application of Reasonable Rates.” This 
sort of information would immediately tell 
the prospective hotel patron whether the 
hotel was high-priced or not, and so would 
let the prospective patron govern himself 
accordingly. 

This would be splendid service to ren- 
der to the public and would increase the 
public’s good will for the company just 
that much and so be of distinct help to it. 
Also this sort of thing would be splendid 
advertising for the hotels and boarding 
houses at no cost to themselves, so they 
would, naturally, be accordingly apprecia- 
tive and feel just that much more kindly 
toward the company which, too, would 
be of distinct help to it. 

Yes, efficient though the telephone com- 
pany’s directory is at the present time, 
there is opportunity for making it even 
more efficient. Why not plan now to do so 
with your telephone book? 


Campaign of Selling Extension 
Telephones Unusually Successful. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. recently finished a two weeks’ drive for 
the purpose of selling extension telephones 
on its various exchanges that was unusu- 
ally successful. The goal set was 630 
sales; actually there were 886. 

Of this number, 276 were business ex- 
tensions and 610 residence; business that 
was there waiting for somebody to get. 
At the same time, the men and women 
engaged in the drive also urged upon sub- 
scribers the advantages of a greater use 
of the long distance lines and explained 
how these could profitably be employed. 
A total of 2,257 solicitations was listed. 

The Lincoln zone group won high hon- 
ors. It had a goal of 200 and sold 321 
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extensions. The Hastings district was 
second, with 90 assigned and 124 sold. 
Beatrice was third with 115 assigned and 
157 sold; York had 95 assigned and sold 
123; while the Lincoln district, outside the 
city zone, came through with 163 where it 
was down for 130. Hastings was first to 
go over its quota. 

The werk was under the direction of 
W. E. Bell, commercial superintendent, 
and was carefully organized. It was pre- 
ceded by an educational campaign, in 
which the news and advertising columns 
were freely used to acquaint the public 
with what was planned and to make easier 
the work of the solicitors. Every other 
day a bulletin was issued to the workers, 
showing the progress being made by each 
of the competing districts, pepping them 
up and telling of individual accomplish- 
ments. 

Dave McDonald of the Lincoln district 
commercial department led all individuals 
with ‘sales of 52 extension contracts. Fifty 
per cent of the sales were made over the 
telephone, which proved a fine medium 
for the company in selling its own service. 
Girls from the traffic and commercial de- 
partments assisted,: and were responsible 
for many of the sales. Mrs. G. N. Silence, 
at the Nemaha exchange, called up ten 
husiness men and sold five ot them. Frank 
Walters, a troubleman at the Beatrice ex- 
change, sold six while he was clearing 
trouble at various houses. 

Mr. Bell sent a letter of appreciation to 
all who took part, in which he said that 
the results of the long distance business 
drive were already noticeable in a usually 
slack time of the year. 


When Woodpeckers Attack Poles 
to Secure Insects. 

The unsafe condition that can develop 
in a telephone pole as a result of the dam- 
age done by insects and woodpeckers is 
shown by a case which was discovered by 
the United Telephone Co. at Manhattan, 
Kans., recently. 

A pole, which was being replaced, had 
been so badly eaten out that it broke of its 
own weight about four feet from the top 
as it was being lowered to the ground. 
The illustration shows how badly the pole 
had been damaged by woodpeckers, which 
were probably attracted to the pole because 
it was inhabited by insects. 

The condition of this pole shows the 
needs of careful inspection of old poles at 
periodic intervals in order to prevent acci- 
dents. Damage of this nature is only de- 
tected by a close examination. Poles 
which are weakened in this manner are 
often the cause of serious danger not only 
io employes but to the public. 

Creosoting is proving an effective means 
of combatting the eating out of poles by 
insects and birds. Insects attack mostly 
untreated or poorly-treated trees. Un- 
treated poles are often damaged by pole- 
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borers, and their burrows are then a direct 
aid to the rapid penetration of wood-de- 
stroying fungi. 

Woodpeckers always seek the insect-in- 
habited poles, and by their energetic peck- 
ing weaken the damaged parts. They eat 

















Pole Which Broke of its Own Weight as 
Result of Woodpeckers’ Activities. 


insects and store other food in the 
They seldom dam- 


the 
crevices of the poles. 
age creosoted poles. 


Kiddin’ the Boss. 
By A. W. Hit. 

The newly-appointed superintendent of 
plant had just gone out of the Gainsville 
central office. He was a young man and 
every movement bespoke inexhaustible en- 
ergy. During his few moments’ inspection 
of the office, he had taken in every de- 
tail, made a few concise comments on cer- 
tain irregularities, and commended the 
wire chief on certain other things that 
bespoke his efforts toward running a good 
maintenance job. 


Ben Harris, the janitor, leaned his brush 
in the corner as soon as he had gone and 
came over to the wire chief’s desk. 

“Well, Charlie, he’s just like all the 
rest of the white-collared bunch, isn’t he? 
Never comes around only to find fault. If 
some of us old fellows in the game had 
the chance to get them kind of jobs, in- 
stead of a bunch of college boys, the tele- 
phone game would be different.” 

Charlie Jones was not a pessimist; 
neither was he laboring under any false 
delusion that he was by any means run- 
ning a maintenance job absolutely perfect. 
There had been nothing in the new boss’ 
criticism of his office that had not been 
perfectly justified. Very deliberately he 
removed his head set and faced his jan- 
itor with a quizzical smile on his lips. 

“What do you mean, Ben, if some of 
us old fellows had a chance?” he queried. 
Thereupon the old janitor started on one 
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of his periodical ravings against capital 
and corporations in general, and especially 
against such as the telephone company 
which employed him; a company that would 
go clean outside of its own personnel and 
bring in young fellows for the purpose 
of filling the most important vacancies. 

“Here I’ve been with the company al- 
most 30 years. Worked out in line gangs 
where men were men—no milk-sop line- 
men like we have now. Gave 30 years of 
better service than any of these new fel- 
lows will give them, and how much did 
they appreciate it? bucket 
and mop. Why I’ve forgot more of the 
practical side of the telephone game than 
they learn in any college,” Ben concluded, 
wrathfully. 

“Did you ever stop to think, Ben, that 
maybe the man responsible for your being 
reduced from the foreman of a line gang 
to a janitor was Ben Harris?” his boss 
questioned. 

“You don’t think I was fool enough to 
anything like that on 
you?” the other retorted. 

“That’s exactly what I not only think 
but know, Ben. You are the man respon- 
sible for being where you are today. If 
you had the same attitude, plus the edu- 
cation, you might have been well up the 
line of organization by this time,’ Jones 
replied. 

“Oh, it’s not a question of what you 
know; it’s who you know with this com- 
pany. Nine chances out of ten the new 
boss has an uncle or aunt or somebody 
who owns a sock of stock. That’s what it 
takes to get by.” 

“That’s just one thing that throwed you, 
Harris. You worried too much about 
someone else’s imaginary pull. While you 
were doing that, they were putting their 
energy in the game and running circles 
around you. And another thing—I'll bet 
ten dollars to one, and you’ve only been 
here three or four weeks with me, that I 
can tell you one of your weakest points; 
in fact, the real reason that you have gone 
backward instead of ahead. 

“You may not care to admit it but from 
the short time that you have been with me, 
I have noticed it. How many times in 30 
years do you suppose others have noticed 
it? Others who are in position to say 
when there is,a vacancy for a better posi- 
tion, ‘Ben Harris is the man,’ or ‘Ben Har- 
ris wouldn’t do us any good on that job,” 
Jones stated. “Want to hear it?” 

“Sure, I don’t have to believe 
don’t want too,” Harris answered, skep- 
tically. 

“All right. You have a habit oi 
to kid your boss. No, I don’t mean that 
you play pranks or practical jokes. What 
I mean is that you try to make your boss 
believe that you do a whole lot more than 
you actually do. You say ‘Yes,’ when 


Gave me a 


wish myself, do 


it if I 


trying 


are told something, in a manner that. gives 
one the impression that you will attend - 
it at all, 


it at once. Then you don’t do 
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trusting to luck that whoever gives the or- 
der will forget it and that you will never 
be checked on it if you don’t do it. 

l've picked up a number of things on 
yeu, Ben, of that kind. One might think 
that it was an oversight if it happened 
once or twice, but the many times I have 
picked things up in a short period of time 
convinces me that it is an ingrown habit 
with you. Just out of curiosity I inquired 
of the construction foreman, whom you 
used to report to, and he confirmed it. 

All these years you have been letting 
Not real big things that 
would vitally affect the company, but little 
things which, to your own mind, seemed 


things go by. 


unimportant; routines that seemed to you 
useless, were not followed. 

And all that time, some one had _ his 
Other and younger men in 
the organization, perhaps men who had 
not nearly the actual experience you had, 


eye on you. 


were pushed on over your head; not be- 
cause they had a pull, as you think, but 
because they were willing to learn and to 
do the job as it was supposed to be done. 
You were kiddin’ the boss and laughing 
up your sleeve at the way you were get- 
ting away with it. And all the time the 
fellow who was being kidded the worst 
was Ben Harris. You know, too, Ben, 
what threw you at last. The unit cost sys- 
tem of construction work appeared to you 


i 
5, 


\' 





Fre: Bean, David City, Neb., Grocer, Taking an - 
He Says 70 Per Cent than. two 
Business Is Through the Telephone 


Order Over the Telephone. 
Of His 
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to be nothing more than some new-fangled 
scheme to bedevil 
further. 


construction foremen 

You resented the idea that some clerk 
could sit in the office and tell you on pa- 
per how long it should take you to string 
a mile of wire or place a crossarm; how 
long it should take to dig a rock hole or 
set a pole. 

You didn’t stop to think that those 
figures were set up after a long and com- 
prehensive study had been made, which 
took into consideration all kinds and classes 
of construction under various localities and 
conditions; that from these were derived 
the averages from which your unit figures 
were taken. 

You worked according to your own 
ideas; turned in reports padded to make 
your results look good on paper—and after 
awhile some one got wise. 

You kidded the boss. Whether you like 
it or not, Ben, that’s the reason they took 
your gang away from you and gave you 
this job. I hate to have to tell you this. 
They tried to let you down easy when 
they told you that you were getting too 
old to be exposed to all kinds of weather 
out in a gang. 

I would not have told you otherwise, but 
I can see that that old habit of making a 
big smoke and little fire is going to get 
you sometime on this job, just as it did 
on the other one. It is for your 
own good, and I hope you will 
take it that way.” 

As Jones picked up his head- 
set to answer a call, Harris 
quietly retrieved his brush and 
started for the locker room. 

“Kiddin’ the boss,” he mut- 
tered to himself. “I guess 
maybe there is somethin’ to it 
at that.” 


Builds Large Business 
Through “Telephone 
for Food” Plan. 

Fred David City, 
Neb., grocer, has built up one 
of the largest businesses in that 
town by a constant and intelli- 
gent use of the slogan “Tele- 


Bean, a 


phone for Food,” which he has 
elaborated into “Your Tele- 
phone is quicker than your 
feet.” A recent issue of the 
house organ of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. tells 
how this idea can be utilized by 
other grocers to stimulate trade 
and by telephone managers to 
develop business. 
Not long ago Mr. Bean an- 
nounced in the newspapers that 
he would hold a special sale, 
and give certain prizes in con- 
nection with it. With the first 
six telephone orders for more 
dollars’ worth of 


Door. goods he offered a dollar box 


sugar wafers and a five-pound sack of 

flour. Many minor prizes were given. 
The first order over the telephone was 

at 4:40 o’clock the morning of the sale, 


and eight salesmen were kept busy till 


midnight disposing of orders that totaled 
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TWO PHONES 
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TWO DELIVERY TRUCKS 
REAL SERVICE 
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#! The Front Cover of Spring Issue of the 


David City Directory Carried Mr. Bean’s 
; Advertising. 


/ 


2% tons of canned goods, a ton of flour, 
a half-ton of coffee, 270 loaves of bread. 
1% tons of sugar, bunches of 
bananas, along with the many small items. 

“We try to impress on our patrons by 
the service we give them that they will get 
just as good goods when ordering over 
the telephone as when they come to the 
store,” says Mr. Bean. 


seven 


“We place con- 
siderable stress on the manner in which a 
telephone conversation is carried on, and 
we train our people not only to give our 
customers absolute facts about our goods, 
but to see that their voices reflect their 
sincerity in such a way as to win the 
friendship and patronage of the customer.” 

He has discovered in his five years’ ex- 
perience with the grocery business that the 
“Telephone for Food” plan of selling not 
only has met with the entire approval of 
hundreds of customers, but has many dis- 
tinct advantages in that it brings a greater 
volume of sales, insures steady operation, 
and, what is more, lowers sales costs. 

Mr. Bean has done a great deal in addi- 
tion to the service policy of his store to 
stimulate the “Telephone for Food” idea. 
He uses it in all his advertising, all of his 
letter heads, statements, and on his de 
livery trucks. And as a result he has built 
up a business today of which more than 70 
per cent of the sales made come in as 
orders over the telephone. 

Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, August 29—Copper—Firm ; 
clectrolytic, spot and futures, 13.25c. Tin 
—Firm; spot and nearby and October, 
$63.75. Iron—Quiet; No. 2 f. 0. b. eastern 
Pennsylvania, $19.00 20.00. ” 
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Picnic Meeting of Southern Indiana Tel. 
& Tel. Employes Held at Seymour. 
The ninth annual meeting of the employes of the 
Southern Indiana Telephone & Telegraph Co. ‘and 
associate companies was held recently at Seymour, 
Ind., at which approximately 260 employes operating 

40 exchanges in 16 counties were present. 

The associated companies which has representa- 
tives at the meeting were: Dubois County Telephone 
Co., operating exchanges at Huntingburg, Jasper, 
Birdseye, Ferdinand, Schnellville, St. Anthony, 
Dubois, Haysville, and Ireland; Madison Telephone 
Co., operating at Hanover, Volga and China; the 
Decatur County Telephone Co., Greensburg, which 
operates at Letts, Southport and Clarksburg; the 
English Telephone Co., English; the Clark County 
Telephone Co., Henryville, and the New Washing- 
ton Telephone Co., New Washington. 

Evidence of the company’s growth is shown in 
the fact that at the first meeting of the company held 
nine years ago, approximately 25 employes represent- 
ing seven exchanges operating in two counties were 
present. 


Latest Operating and Administration 
Changes of New York Telephone Co. 


Continuing a policy established over two years ago, 


_to provide more efficient administration and opera- 


tion of its rapidly expanding system, the New York 
Telephone Co. has made a further division of its 
downstate territory which was effective September 1. 
Under the new arrangement, Manhattan Island and 
Bronx-Westchester become separate operating areas, 
each in charge of a vice-president and general man- 
ager with the necessary staff organization. 

For the Manhattan area, M. B. Downing, former 
general manager of the Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania, is vice-president and general manager, while 
J. P. Downs, former general traffic manager—down- 
state, is in charge of the Bronx-Westchester area as 
vice-president and general manager. 

Mr. Downing began his telephone career in 1899 
with the New York Telephone Co. as a traffic in- 
spector. After two years he became manager of the 
Franklin exchange, and later had various important 
traffic assignments in the upstate territory. His next 
service was as acting superintendent of traffic for the 
New Jersey division. In 1912 he went to St. Louis 
general traffic superintendent in Missouri and 
Arkansas for the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
Four years later, in 1916, he went to Detroit as gen- 
eral superintendent of traffic for the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. In 1919 he became associated with 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania in a like 
capacity, and in 1922 was made general traffic man- 
ager; in 1923, general commercial manager, and since 
1926 he had been general manager of the eastern area 
of that company. 


as 


Mr. Downs, who becomes vice-president and gen- 
eral the newly-created Bronx-West- 
chester area, entered the Bell system in 1893 at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, doing plant and engineering work. In 
1902 he joined the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. organization doing special engineering and traf- 
fic work among the various Bell companies until 1907 
when he went to the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to become traffic engineer and later general su- 
perintendent of traffic for that company. In Decem- 
ber, 1919, he became associated with the New York 
Telephone Co. as assistant to the first vice-president, 


manager for 
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which position he held until November 
15, 1920, when he became general traffic 
manager. 

To promote further the efficiency oi oper- 
ation throughout the entire territory of the 
New York Telephone Co. by coordinating 
the policies and operating methods oi the 
various areas, a new position has been 
created, namely, a vice-president in charge 
of staff functions. H. C. Carpenter as- 
sumes this very important position, to which 
he brings his long experience in the tele- 
phone industry. This has included the posi- 
tion as chief engineer when the company 
was operated as a single territory, and his 
present office as general manager of the 
downstate territory. Other organization 
changes include: J. J. Robinson, general 
manager of the Long Island area, and J, 
W. Hubbell, general manager of Upstate, 
each becoming vice-president and general 
manager for his respective territory. 
Kansas City Now Has Dial Tele- 

phone Pay Stations. 

Two thousand pay stations in the down- 
town district of Kansas City, Mo., con- 
verted to the automatic system when the 
Harrison exchange was recently cut-over 
to the mechanical service and established 
in the new telephone building at Eleventh 
and Oak streets. 

The conversion of the Harrison exchange 
placed the automatic generally in operation 
in the downtown district. Only the Grand 
exchange downtown remains to be cut- 
over later. 

To place a call over the pay automatic 
telephones, it is first necessary to lift the 
receiver from the hook and wait for the 
humming dial tone. When that is heard, 
a nickel is dropped in the 5-cent slot and 
then the number is dialed in the usual way. 
It is necessary to deposit the nickel before 
starting to dial or the mechanical process 
can not function properly. 

Should the busy signal be heard the 
receiver should be replaced so that the 
coin can be returned. If the ringing sig- 
nal is heard and the person called does 
not answer, the coin may be regained by 
hanging up the receiver. If the user should 
make an error in dialing, the nickel can be 
recovered by hanging up immediately. 

The new pay telephones are all of the 
3-slot mechanical type, with slots to de 
posit nickels, dimes or quarters. Long dis 
tance calls may be placed from the pa) 
dial stations by dialing 211. 
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Wisconsin Company Employ 
Adopt Group Insurance. 
Life insurance protection for every &™ 
ploye and executive of the State Telephon 
Co. of Wisconsin, with headquarters # 
Madison, Wis., has been written by Ray 
W. Patterson, local agent of Travellers 

Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

The aggregate of the policies is $240,000 
Policies were issued to all the employe 
the company paying the premiums. 
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The Automatic Mono- 
phone Desk Stand. 
Type I requires a spe- 
cial ringer box. Type 
Il may be used with 
any ringer box having 
a 1. mf. or 2 mf. 


condenser. 


The Automatic Mono- 
bhone Desk Stand. 
complete with ringer. 
Available with regular 
booster circuit or with 
“Induction Coil Re- 
ceiver’ booster circuit. 
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LEGAL RULINGS AND 
UTILITY PROBLEMS 
(Concluded from page 20.) 


been a period of rising prices for many 
years, original cost plus cost of addi- 
tions do not correctly measure the pres- 
ent value. Such a method may form 
the main basis of the valuation during 
a period of fairly stable prices, but it 
does not as applied to prices from 1912 
and earlier down to 1922. 

Since the basic result to be reached is 
the present and near future fair value 
of the property, any method that will 
accomplish such result is a proper 
method. It is doubtful if any method 
will accomplish such result unless it 
substantially reflects or agrees with 
present or recent reproduction cost less 
depreciation. 


The adequate discussion of this case of 
such tremendous import, both to the peo- 
pie and the public utilities of the state, 
would be too protracted for this review. 

I think it is due to the public utilities 
of the state that they be apprised of the 
nature and character of the proof that the 
commission will accept and consider as 
within the directions of our supreme court 
on this subject. It may be noted, however, 
that the supreme court passes in this case 
cn only one phase of the question of valua- 
tion. It is true that incidentally reference 
is apparently made with approval to a case 
asserting that a 7 per cent return is 
reasonable, but the relation of the history 
of the development of the utility to ulti- 
mate value to be determined, or the prob- 
lem of intangible values to be assigned, or 
how values may be affected by competitive 
or other adverse economic conditions, are 
not referred to or dealt with at all. 

The decision, which at first blush seems 
to be revolutionary in its effect, may not 
result as much as it is thought in un- 
stabilizing utility investments. I may say 
that I think this attitude of the courts 
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riakes the work of commissions many 
times more difficult and renders much of 
the cumulative value of the work of past 
years ineffective, for the reason that prices 
are constantly fluctuating and, therefore, 
there can be hardly two successive six 
months’ periods when approximately the 
same values could be assigned under the 
decision to a utility property. Public utili- 
ties’ values should not be subject to the 
violent depressions of panics, nor the 
bubble and froth of inflation. 

The decision must necessarily involve a 
materially different treatment of the in- 
tengibles, commonly called going value and 
overhead charges. It is apparent that in 
many cases the cost of attaching business 
through advertising and promotion of va- 
rious types and character may be reflected 
ix. some form, either in operating expenses 
cr capital charges which appear upon the 
books of the company, but if the physical 
value is to be fixed solely by the inventory 
and the application of proper pricing, such 
value could not reflect the cost or outlay 
ef effort and funds which had perhaps 
never been requited in returns to the com- 
pany. These, of course, are merely desul- 
tory observations on the more outstanding 
and obvious phases presented by this de- 
cision. 

It is quite apparent that the public 
utilities with all the tremendous inspira- 
tional progress in methods, in economies, 
in amplification of facilities for prompt, 
courteous and efficient service, must also, 
as well as the commission, keep in intelli- 
gent contact with the decisions of the 
courts. 


Monthly Report of Large Com- 
panies to Interstate Commerce. 
The operating income of 79 class A tele- 

phone companies showed an increase of 
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10.4 per cent for the month of June in 
1927 over June of the preceding year, the 
amount aggregating $19,478,379 in 1927, 
an increase of $1,840,199 over 1926, which 
was $17,638,180, as shown by the com- 
panies’ monthly report to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The operating income for the six months 
ended with June, 1927, amounted to $117, 
396,314, an increase of 13.7 per cent over 
the income of the first six months of 1926, 
which was $103,233,939. The ratio of ex- 
penses to revenues in June, 1926, was 66.42, 
a decrease of .53 over the previous year, 
which was 66.95. 

The number of company stations in sery- 
ice at the end of June, 1926, was 13,566,822. 
At the end of June, 1927, there were 14, 
386,739, an increase of 6 per cent. 

The figures include companies each with 
annual operating revenues above $250,000. 
Data for these companies was not avail- 
able for inclusion in the report: Consoli- 
dated Telephone Co. of Wisconsin, Peo- 
ples Telephone Corp. and State Telephone 
Co. of Texas. 


West Texas Telephones Increas- 
ing in Oil Regions. 

Telephonic expansions are telling figures 
of West Texas progress, according to re- 
ports from Abilene, Texas. Of a year’s 
activity and record expenditure in increas- 
ing the area served by telephones over the 
state, nearly one-half was made in West 


Texas during the past year, particularly’ 


in those regions where oil play has de- 
veloped. 

Most noticeable telephone development 
has been made in the following towns: 
Stamford, Lubbock, Amarillo, Slaton and 
Big Spring. The dial system is to be in- 


stalled in Amarillo by the Bell company. 







































































-———--—-——-Month of June ——_——,_ -———-Six months ending with June——— 
Increase or de- Increase or de 
crease (*). crease (*). 
Items. Ratio, tatio, 
1927. 1926. Amount. Pct. 1927. 1926 Amount. Pct 
Number of company stations in service at 
5 ce eed ahaa ms sues & eek ase eae 14,386,739 13,566,822 819,917 De -sicdenuawen Salen sewee MEeieaeees 
Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues ................ $49,085,418 $46,004,456 $3,080,962 6.7 $293,717,155 $272,915,514 $20,801,641 7.6 
Public pay station revenues ..............6.. 3,510,292 3,307,695 202,597 6.1 20,619,458 19,345,271 1,274,187 6.6 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues... 602,178 564,384 37,794 6.7 3,545,950 3,258,493 287,457 8.8 
ER a eevee 21,435,153 19,754,008 1,681,145 8.5 122,806,480 112,720,934 10,085,546 8.9 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues ............. 2,535,672 2,192,620 343,052 15.6 14,633,227 12,589,867 2,043,360 16.2 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues ............+. 1,799,267 1,512,192 287,075 19.0 10,480,391 9,426,669 1,053,722 11.2 
ROOMOE TOVOMMO—CF.. ccc cccccccccccccedcmece 2,731,998 2,524,128 207,870 8.2 16,106,564 14,634,308 1,472,256 10.1 
Ri WO UOIN—REI sb cc ccccccccscccccehgoes 2,687,371 2,487,134 200,237 8.0 15,841,750 14,544,234 1,297,516 8.9 
Telephone operating revenues ........... $79,012,607 $73,372,349 $5,640,258 7.7 $466,067,475 $430,346,822 $35,720,653 8.3 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment ....... $12,502,094 $11,333,864 $1,168,230 10.3 $ 73,446,294 $ 66,571,366 $ 6,874,928 10.3 
All other maintenance ............ SAY eee 12,259,957 11,111,082 1,148,875 10.3 69,689,630 64,199,756 5,489,874 8.6 
ls a ene digaset anak eaeaw am 17,636,651 17,322,512 314,139 1.8 103,720,635 102,244,733 1,475,902 1.4 
COS GUIOUIIOD occ cbcncceccscveccves 6,874,488 6,303,417 571,071 9.1 40,372,383 36,929,111 3,443,272 9.3 
General and miscellaneous expenses ......... 3,210,853 3,050,292 160,561 5.3 19,360,838 17,678,718 1,682,120 9.5 
Telephone operating expenses ........... $52,484,043 $49,121,167 $3,362,876 6.8 $306,589,780 $287,623,684 $18,966,096 6.6 
Net telephone operating revenues ........... $26,528,564 $24,251,182 $2,277,382 9.4 $ 59,477,695 $142,723,138 $16,754,557 11.7 
Other operating TreVeNUeS .........cccccccees $. 1,512 $ 40 $ 1,472 oa. oe 3,825 $ 44 3,781 ‘ 
ORROF GOTRCINS GRIOTEOD «ccc ccc ccccccccces 6,751 315 6,436 na 21,762 2,459 19,303 s 
Uncollectible operating revenues ............. 491,303 452,125 39,178 8.7 2,999,788 2,739,031 260,757 9.9 
Operating income before deducting taxes.... $26,032,022 $23,798,782 $2,233,240 9.4 $ 56,459,970 $139,981,692 $16,478,278 11.8 
Taxes assignable to operations ............. 6,553,643 6,160,602 393,041 6.4 39,063,656 36,747,753 2,315,903 6.3 
DOIN odd wsuree cesses euweescoes $19,478,379 $17,638,180 $1,840.199 10.4 $117,396.314 $103,233,939 $14,162,375 3.4 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent..... 66.42 66.95 J re 65.78 ‘ 66.84 *1.06 








Summary of June Reports of 79 Class A Companies to the 





Interstate 


Commerce Commission. 












Social, Economic Aspects of Thrift 


Here Is Excellent Discussion of Thrift from Standpoint of Importance to 


Humanity as a Whole—Thrift Not Only Saving of Money But the Refusing 
to Waste Money—Development of Real Manhood, Citizenship and Industry 


By Arthur Perrow, 


Chief Accountant, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago 


The subject of thrift has been tossed 
about on page and platform until its 
mention has become quite commonplace, 
but its depth of meaning is often ob- 
scured. Its importance in our social and 
economic life is primary. The word is 
used by poet and peasant, prince and 
pauper, parent and progeny, but its great 
significance to humanity—to present and 
icture civilization—is frequently 
lcoked. 

The glib synonyms for the word are 
legion, and the catchy phrases it provides 
are without number; but after all, thrift 
means orderly and economical buying and 
selling, taking and giving, withholding and 
imparting of the basic things of life. It is 
rot something that should be subjected to 
the whims of the fanciful, because under 
whatever name it may appear or regard- 
less of its incidental practice, it is of basic 
importance in all human activities. 

What is it? 

Thrift is really a mental quality. It 
is “cause” not “effect”; it is that mental 
attitude which produces something; it is 
not the product itself. Thrift is so big 
a word, and its real meaning embraces such 
a scope, that anyone should feel justified in 
discussing it seriously. Those who are in- 
terested in Bible history will find that 
thrift is advocated as a prime essential 
throughout the cycle of right living. Some 
shining examples are: 


over- 


Noah, who was directed through wis- 
dom to conserve the species by having two 
oi each animal enter the ark; 

Abraham, whose well-ordered life re- 
sulted in his being rich in cattle, silver, 
and gold: 

Joseph, whose unselfish planning resulted 
in his having plenty of corn during the 
seven years of famine in Egypt; 

Moses, who through foresight practiced 
thrift in the wilderness by using the manna 
sparingly ; 

Solomon, who asked for, and undoubt- 
edly received, wisdom—his resultant un- 
lifted thought enabling him to point out 
that “The thoughts of the diligent tend 
only t) plentiousness; but of 
that is hasty, only to want“; 

Jesus advocated thrift when he urged 
that the remnants be gathered after feed- 
ing the five thousand. 

And so thrift is not new, but it is funda- 
mental in character building and therefore, 
the expansion of business, our homes, 
our nation and the world. 

The practice of thrift 


everyone 


improves our 


thinking, results in orderliness—in greater 
poise and precision of thought. The fruit- 
age of such a well-ordered mind must be 
more lasting and constructive ideas. 

Why is it? 

Samuel Smiles said: “Thrift began with 
civilization. It began as soon as men real- 
ized that it was necessary to provide for 
tomorrow as well as today; it began long 
before money was invented. Thrift means 
economy as well as the order and manage- 
ment of a family.” 

Without thrift America, as we know our 
country today, would not exist. Our cities 
would be barren lands. Chicago’s skyscrap- 
ers, banking institutions and general in- 
dustries are all due to thrift—on some- 
body’s part. If somebody’s money had not 
been invested to build factories to produce 
clothes and shoes, for example, the human 
race would not be clad. So, in a degree, 
our civilization is due to thrift. 

Progress has been made from “caveman” 
days to the present, from tallow candles 
to electric lights, from telephone to tele- 
vision—and these countless forward steps 
are due to this spirit of thrift which was 
embedded in the minds of men and women 
of vision who could see possibilities of de- 
velopment, if all “earnings” were not con- 
sumed. 

Someone has said that the practice of 
thrift is an excellent virtue—especially in 
ancestors. (A truth spoken in jest.) 

Ancient Rome with its generous pro- 
fusion of temples, forms, etc., was physi- 
cally possible only because of the savings 
accumulated over hundreds of years by its 
citizens and the investment of such wealth 
in those monuments of its resultant great- 
ness. 

Our present civilization with its build- 
ings, factories, utilities and conveniences 
has required not only the labor of geniuses, 
of pioneers, engineers, scientists and in- 
ventors but also the setting aside by gen- 
eration after generation of a portion of its 
income (thrift) in order that 
might be at hand. 

Lord Roseberry of England said: “Re- 
member that thrift is the surest and strong- 


“capital” 


est foundation of an empire—so sure, so 
strong, so necessary that no great. empire 
can long exist that disregards it.” 

The Franco-Prussian war debt of some 
5,000,000 francs was paid within four years 
because of the concerted thriftiness of the 
French people; and so a great nation 
gained its economic freedom through thrift. 
Without the spirit of thrift the nation 
must go; and this is exactly true of the 
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individual—without thrift he 
disintegrates. 

George Washington said: 
makes happy homes and sound nations. In- 
still it deep.” 

How is it? 

Evidences of thrift are round about us. 
Sky lines of cities to expand 
bringing, through honest labor, a greater 
measure of social and economic peace to 
the citizenship. 


stagnates, 


“Economy 


continue 


Much is being said on the subject of 
conservation of our resources such as for- 
ests, man-power, wealth and food supplies. 
The men directing such activities are those 
who have a vision of what scientific thrift- 
ness really means, and so they can be lead- 
ers toward our individual and national con- 
tentment. 

Thrift is not only saving money; it is 
refusing to waste money which, after all, 
is like gunpowder—bit by bit scattered 
about, it amounts to nothing; but bit by 
bit put into a pile, it has enormous power. 

The practice of thrift is one of the best 
character-builders; it lifts us to the recog- 
nition of precision and orderliness rather 
than our becoming a victim of exaggerated 
spending and mental carelessness. It is a 
characteristic force which should form the 
arteries of every worthwhile endeavor. 

Thrift really means that you are spend- 
ing as well as saving resources intelli- 
gently; in other words, that you know 
what you are doing. And so to practice 
thrift is to develop our real manhood—our 
real citizenship. It is being done! It can 
he done! It must be done! 


Nebraska Telephone Manager Sells 
Rural Line Calls. 

A plan that has resulted in additional 
business and revenue is that put into prac- 
tice by R. R. Helm, manager of the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Syra- 
cuse, Neb. Calling on the business men 
of Syracuse, Mr. Helm explained to them 
what could be accomplished by the use of 
rural line calls to inform customers as to 
price changes or to announce special sales. 

In March of this year, Mr. Helm called 
on a garage owner one Friday afternoon 
who informed him that he was having a 
special sale of lubricating oil the following 
day and was at a loss to know how to 
advertise this oil at a very special price. 
Manager Helm carefully explained how he 
could reach several hundred people by 
using the company’s rural line call service. 
As a result, the garage owner disposed of 
his oil and is today a frequent user of this 
service, 













































































Discussions from Traffic Meeting 


Papers Presented at Traffic Conference Held During Tri-State Convention at 


Jamestown, N. Y.—Some Suggestions on Proper Method of Handling Com- 
plaints—Important Features of Voice Training—Subjects Well Presented 


Proper Method cf Handling Com- 


plaints of Subscribers. 
By Miss S. E. Neary, 
Traffic Supervisor, Wayne Telephone Co., 
Newark, N. Y. 

The term, “complaint,” refers to any 
communication from a subscriber, either 
verbal or written, criticizing the service 
rendered. It may refer to the work of an 
employe, or to equipment trouble which 
has interferred with the telephone service, 
or to the company’s methods. 

Because of the many details in connec- 
tion with the giving of telephone service, 
it would be impossible for any one em- 
ploye to have sufficient knowledge of all 
branches of the answer or 
handle intelligently every complaint that 
may be received. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary that complaints be referred to the 
proper department. 

However, in connection with this it is 
very important, when dealing with a sub- 
scriber, not to give him the impression that 
his complaint is being passed from depart- 
ment to department and not receiving 
proper attention. It is important that the 
employe who first receives the complaint 
shall handle the matter in such a way as 
not to leave this impression with the com- 
plaining subscriber. 

Traffic employes may receive complaints 
which come under the jurisdiction of an- 
other department, and they should be 
careful to explain to the subscriber that 
in the future, if he encounters further 
trouble for the same reason, he would re- 
ceive prompt attention if he would refer 
it to the proper department, giving him 
either the telephone number or the name 
of the head of the department. 

We are mostly interested in handling 
complaints by the traffic department. When 
a subscriber makes a complaint, it is al- 
most always because he has experienced 
trouble of some kind. Maybe he is unable 
to describe it correctly and it appears to 
the employe to whom he is speaking that 
he is incorrect or that such an error could 
not possibly have happened. However, he 
has had trouble or he would not take the 
time and effort to refer it. 

It is important, then, not to contradict 
or interrupt the subscriber, but to listen 
attentively and endeavor to tactfully and 
courteously dispose of each complaint. All 
calls for supervisors or chief operators 
should be answered promptly. Do not keep 
the subscriber waiting, and when answering 
use the proper phrase in a pleasant and 
businesslike manner. Every service com- 
plaint or criticism gives us a chance to 
make a friend for the company. 


service to 





The average subscriber has little con- 
ception of the opera‘or’s routine work and 
jumps at conclusions, but if immediate at- 
tention is given to the subscriber’s first 
criticism of service, it often avoids further 
complications for the company. Many 
complaints arise through some misunder- 
standing, and, if taken in time, can be 
settled with satisfaction to 
both the subscriber and company. 


fairness and 


It is far better to avoid criticism than 
This is ac- 
complished by training the operators to 
watch for difficulties that subscribers may 
have and to report them to the supervisors 
or chief operators, who get in on the con- 
nection and ask if they can be of assistance. 
Taking care of the trouble right at the 
time it happens, gives the subscriber the 
impression that, while he is having trouble, 
we are aware of it and are anxious to help. 


to have complaints entered. 


Chief operators in smaller offices have 
the opportunity to handle their criticisms 
personally and to have proper interest in 
them. In calling subscribers who have 
entered complaints, she should make them 
realize, by tactful and courteous treatment, 
that she is interested in their complaint and 
and is making every effort to improve 
their service. 

All complaints received by the chief op- 
erator should be referred to the traffic 
supervisor on the next visit to her office 
and, if necessary, a personal call should be 
made on the complaining subscriber. 

Too much importance cannot be given 
to the matter of approaching a patron per- 
sonally, as an interview, opened with a 
friendly smile and a few _ well-chosen 
words, gives the subscriber the assurance 
that his complaint is being given courteous 
and unbiased attention. Many commenda- 
tions have been received from subscribers 
because of our interest in calling upon 
them personally or on the telephone. They 
feel that their complaint has not been filed 
away or neglected. 

Another way of reducing our service 
complaints is when outside of the office we 
are told of some trouble that some of our 
friends and business acquaintances are 
having with telephone service or equip- 
ment. People are very likely to tell their 
telephone troubles to someone connected 
with the company, personally, but refrain 
from calling the chief operator or man- 
ager. 

When these matters are mentioned, in- 
quire about the trouble and make a note 
of it. Then when you return to the office, 
refer it to the proper department and fol- 
low it up to see that it is taken care of. 

We also have occasion to check up on 
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equipment when we are outside of the of- 
fice. Maybe we notice a broken mouth- 
piece on the telephone on the counter of 
the store, or a cord may be worn on the 
the 
One cannot oiten- 
times for the public, for they appreciate 
these things. 


telephone at home of one of our 


friends. do too much 
Sometimes, during con- 
versation, questions are asked about some 
part of the telephone work which you do 
not understand. In that case, find out at 
the first opportunity, and the next time you 
see the person, explain it to him. 

In some offices, especially in smaller ones, 
no record is kept cf complaints or the 
comp!aints are not considered important 
enough to be followed up. All complaints 
recorded on 
the proper form, and followed up accord- 
ing to the routine of the company. No com- 
plaint should be considered too trivial for 
attention. and follow-ups 
give the patron confidence and trust in the 
company and employes. 


received vertally should be 


These records 


The handling of service complaints is a 
real public relations proposition and re- 
quires a knowledge of our product—serv- 
who comes in contact 
with the public. We must consider the sub- 
scriber’s reaction and act accordingly. To 
handle service complaints successfully, we 
must have a 


ice—by everyone 


fairness and co- 


the 


spirit of 
with subscriber and 


with our company. 


operation both 


Voice Technique. 

By Miss M. McMurtry, 
Instructor, Local Training Department 
Western Division, New York Tele- 
phone Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The public forms an opinion of a busi- 
ness concern largely from the impressions 
which are made by contacts between the 

employes and the patrons. 

Our voice is as importaut in creating im- 
pressions upon others as is our personal 
appearance. Personal appearances combine 
with the voice in largely determining the 
impressions we create upon those whom 
we see face to face. 

Over the telephone, 
formed almost entirely 
therefore, a clear and 
voice is particularly essential for those 
ising 


impressions are 
from the voice; 
pleasant tone 0! 


who are engaged to any extent 1 
the telephone. 
There are three objectives to be kept m 
mind in connection with voice training: 
I. Improved relations with th: yublic 
and other members of the operating 
force. ; 
II. Increased accuracy and efficiency 0 
operating. 
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LEANING pole and an eight- 

foot ditch beside it. Looks 
like a tough job. But one man, 
with this Simplex Jack and its 
eight-foot pipe, can straighten up 
that pole in no time. 

“One man’”—there’s the great 
advantage of this powerful little 
5-ton Jack. With the 325 Simplex 
Jack one man, by himself, can pull 
or straighten all your light poles. 

Try out a 5-ton Simplex Jack 
on your light pole work, and con- 
vince yourself that the economy 
of its operation will more than pay 
ail for the Jack. 


ions 
the 


: Simplex Jacks 


bine 


bo Made by 
o Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd. 


ice; é CHICAGO, ILL. 
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When writing to Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., please mention TELEPHONY. 





Greater’ ease of talking by operators 
through using their voices quietly 
and in such a way to increase the re- 
sonance or carrying power, as it is 
the ringing quality rather than vol- 
ume that carries over the telephone. 

Therefore, the most important features 
of telephone operating are enunciation and 
the correct use of the voice. By enuncia- 
tion, we mean speaking distinctly and 
clearly in a pleasing manner with the least 
amount of effort and strain on the voice. 

To acquire distinct enunciation, it is im- 
portant to develop posture, proper breath- 
ing and flexibility of the articulators. The 
articulators are the organs of speech, 
namely, the lips, teeth, tongue, hard palate 
and soft palate. 

As a good breath support plays an im- 
portant part in getting a good ring to the 
voice, an excellent plan is to make deep 
breathing a habit. To acquire the habit of 
deep breathing you might try these exer- 
cises : 

1. Inhale fairly slowly through the nose 
while taking four, six or eight steps. The 
chest expansion should be felt at the ribs; 
the shoulders should not be raised; and 
no part of the breathing organs should 
be strained. 

2. With head and shoulders erect and 
chest high, inhale through the nose deeply, 
feeling the ribs extended outward at the 
sides. Hold for a moment, feeling support 
at the diaphragm. Exhale quickly through 
the mouth, keeping the chest high and feel- 
ing control of expulsion at diaphragm. 
Repeat this three or four times. 

3. Inhale through the mouth quickly. 
Exhale through the nose as slowly as pos- 
sible. Hold your finger directly under 
your nose and allow your breath to flow 
out only so slightly that it can barely be 
felt against the finge1, humming gently. 

4. Repeat this exercise; changing ‘“M” 
sound to “NG” by raising the back of the 
tongue to meet the soft palate and open- 
ing the mouth. Repeat going from “M” to 
“NG” several times. 

All tones as they are spoken should be 
focused upon the front teeth and also 
allowed to resound up in the head. This 
permits the tone to take on what is known 
as resonance and gives it carrying power 
which can best be described as a ringing 
quality. 

A voice having a good resonance seldom 
becomes tired, but a voice which, because 
of lack of resonance, is forced in the 
throat is likely to tire. 

We have exercises for the lips, tongue 
and jaw which will bring about flexibility 
of these organs. 

If you are troubled with stiffness of the 
jaw, try this one: 

1. Start with the mouth open; drop the 
lower jaw by relaxing the muscles com- 
pletely until two fingers .can be inserted 
between the teeth. Return jaw to closed 
position and repeat this several times. 


2. Repeat this without inserting the 
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fingers, gradually quickening the pace until 
the jaw appears to be swinging loosely, 
open and shut, and sound the syllable 
“Yah” each time the jaw is dropped. 

An exercise to make the lips more flex- 
ible is this: 

With teeth closed, extend the lips as far 
forward as possible in open circular form, 
tensing the muscles of the lips; return lips 
to normal position. Repeat several times 
with teeth closed and lips slightly parted, 
widen the mouth by drawing the corners 
of the mouth back as far as possible. Re- 
turn to normal position and repeat several 
times. Then combine these two exercises. 

To exercise the tongue, try this: 

Drop jaw with tongue in normal posi- 
tion; slowly lift the tip of the tongue un- 
til it touches the roof of the mouth just 
back of the front teeth. Allow tongue to 
return to normal position. Repeat several 
times, gradually speeding up, keeping jaw 
steadily lowered. Then sound the syllable 
“lah” each time the jaw is dropped. 

It would be very helpful if you prac- 
ticed these exercises before a mirror. 

We also have practice sentences to exer- 
cise these organs. The following are a 
few which we use in our training: 

1. “Some are poisoned by broiled or 
boiled oysters.” 

2. “The cold I caught on the boat has 
settled in my nose and throat.” 

3. “Woodbine and columbine grow in 
the wild winding path on yonder island.” 

4. “We wish we were where Willie 
went.” 

5. “Washington was weary when the 
war was won. 

6. “Might is right in your sight not in 
mine.” 

7. “Little Tommy Tuttle tiptoed on top 
of the table.” 

You will remember from your school- 
days that the principal vowel sounds are 
a, e, i, 0, and u. However, there are 13 
that we use in voice training: 

ah i e 
ay uh aw 


aw-t 


ee 00 a 
oh eye ah-oo 

Repeat vowels with rising inflection us- 
ing exaggerated lip movement. 

In the repetition of numerals and letters 
we should bring out each syllable dis- 
tinctly as follows: 
0—oh 5—fi-iv 
1—wun 6—siks 
2—too 
3—th-r-ee 
4—fo-wer 


10—ten 
R—ahr 
W—dubble- 
yoo 
M—em 
J—jay 
F—ef 
Inflection is employed by allowing the 
voice to rise or fall. We encourage the 
use of rising inflection in telephone work 
because it carries better over the telephone. 
Emphasis is the special force given to cer- 
tain words or numbers; for example, 
“Number please?” Compare this phrase 
with “Good morning”—a greeting to some 


7—sev ven 
8—ate 
9—ni-yen 
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one in whom you have a friendly interest, 

“One moment, pleez?” 

“The line is busy.” (Denoting regret.) 

“Bidwell 1234?” “Main 1349?” “Jeffer- 
son 2678?” “Bidwell 175?” “Main 50002” 
“Fillmore 3600?” “Bidwell 42F21?” “Sen- 
eca 400?” 

In some offices where restricted repeti- 
tion is now in effect, the operator acknowl- 
edges the subscriber’s order, if given dis- 
tinctly, by the use of the phrase “Thank 
you.” Consequently, the manner in which 
it is said is most important. 

The voice expression in saying “Thank 
you,” when properly spoken, is indicative 
of friendly interest as it affords us a splen- 
did opportunity to demonstrate “The Voice 
With the Smile.” 

In the first word “Thank,” the “th” 
sound should be brought out strongly, fol- 
lowed by a short “a” ending with the “nk” 
sound with strong emphasis on “k.” “You” 
requires good lip movement (pursing lips). 
Combine both words with emphasis on 
“Thank” and rising inflection on “You.” 
“Thank you?” This compares with any 
two-digit numeral such as “One too?” 

Correct voice usage and distinct enunci- 
ation not only help you in your business 
life but in your home and social life as 
well. Good speech is within the reach of 
everyone, but it has to be acquired through 
conscientious practice. You may know 
what you are saying, but others will not 
unless you make it clear to them. 

The use of a gentle, courteous tone of 
voice is the only means by which an oper- 
ator can express to our patrons and to 
other employes the “Glad-to-serve” spirit 
of her work. 

Washington gave as one of his rules for 
behavior: “Think before you speak; pro- 
nounce not imperfectly, nor bring out your 
words too hastily, but orderly and dis- 
tinctly.” 


Kansas City Now More Than One- 
third Machine Switching. 

The recent conversion of the Harrison 

exchange from the manual system at 1018 

Baltimore avenue, Kansas City, Mo., to 


the mechanical system in the telephone 
building was the largest cut-over so far 
by the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
in Kansas City. Eleven thousand _tele- 
phones were affected by the change. 

It increased the total dial telephones i 
Kansas City to 50,000, more than one-third 
of all telephones now in use. 

City of Chicago Receives Percent- 
age Telephone Receipts. _ 

W. J. Boyd, treasurer of the [Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., on August 29, handed 
to City. Comptroller Fitzmorris, of Cht- 
cago, the telephone company’s check for 
$834,432.99 to cover 3 per cent of the gross 
receipts from all business done by the com- 
pany within the city of Chicago for the six 
months ended June 30, 1927, as required 
by the ordinance of 1907. 
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Glazed 
Vitrified 
Clay Conduits 


The Quality of our 
Conduits is the very 


best ALWAYS 


We carry large stocks of round single, 
square single, two, three, four, six and nine 
duct in standard and short lengths in splits 
and bends. 





CLAY PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
BRAZIL INDIANA 

















Reliable Protection 


O telephone company is immune from 
the hazard of lightning, static or sneak 
currents of high voltage. 














It is the duty of every telephone manager 
to protect his operators and the interest of 
the public he serves. 


Naturally, he should standardize on a method 
which will give him reliable protection at 
the lowest cost. 


It is because VAC-M Arresters give this pro- 
tection that they are so heartily endorsed by 
most telephone men. 








THE NATIONAL ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 









Type No. 5 
(two-line) 
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Fver Renewi 


NJ Always Extending 


One of the oldest of the applied uses of 
electrical energy, the telephone has long been 
recognized as an indispensable utility. Its 


. wide extension and rapid expansion call con- 
4 tinually for the best aids science can produce 
} towards effecting and maintaining the highest 
Y degree of efficiency in operation. 
\ From the very inception of the telephone 
J 


art Weston developments have kept pace with 
| \\ its needs for precise measuring instruments. 
By) That is why Westons have always been the 
3? choice in this field 














WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUM 


{ 2 


NEWARK. N.WJ.U.§ 






Model 24 Wire Chief Voltmeter 


\ 2 One of the popular instruments in maintaining tele- 
| phone service—extremely valuable to the Wire Chief 
= in making daily subscriber line tests, such as determin- 
\ ing line capacities, continuity and general condition of 
y lines, grounds, short circuits, resistance measurements, 


etc. This Voltmeter is usually made in flush type, in 

e ty. », either single or double ranges up to 40 volts, with a 
s SW (a total resistance for the high range of 100,000 ohms. 

\y Nc) The diameter of the case is 7{”. Accuracy, 1%. 


Write for Bulletin No. 20 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT 


CORPORATION 
5 Weston Ave. Newark, N. J. 
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Economics of Telephone Business 


Second of Series of Articles Presenting a Commercial Analysis of the Telephone 
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Business—Development cf Business Principles Understood as Fundamental 
to Successful Management of Plants—Regulation—Ownership—Organization 


By C. E. Campbell, 


District Commercial Manager, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., Waterloo, Iowa 


As i 
in the telephone business was ineffective 
and costly, both to the public and the com- 
pany, it was only natural that some new 
method was sought to bring about those 
beneficial results which come from com- 
petition in other lines of business. Rather 
generally, governmental regulation has been 


hecame apparent that competition 


adopted. 
Regulation. 
The Interstate Commerce 
has been given certain jurisdiction over 
interstate trathc, while most, but not all, 
of the states have given to state commis- 


Commission 


sions various powers of regulation as to 
service and rates. In general, these state 
commissions are given authority, by law, 
to enforce good service, to enforce reason- 
able rates, and to prevent discrimination as 
between pa‘rons. 

In some, but not all, cases the commis- 
sions have power to prevent competition 
or dual systems. In some cases they are 
also given sufficient power to prevent the 
issue of stocks or securities beyond the 
point justified by the property valuation. 

The question of passing power to regu- 
iate rates to city councils has been much 
discussed, has been often tried, and rather 
generally found unsatisfactory. 

The members of the city council always 
have a personal interest in the rates, by 
reason of the fact that they themselves 
are users of service and have to pay the 
rates established; also, they are subject to 
much political influence on local 
questions than a state body would be, and 
in a sense would be prejudiced judges in 
the case of local contfoversy. I would 
not wish to agree to sell my horse, leave 
the price to be settled by arbitration, and 
allow the man who was going to purchase 
it to act as sole arbitrator. This would be 
the case if city councils were allowed +o 
fix telephone rates. 

There is a further objection to city reg- 
ulation of rates—because of their limited 
jurisdiction. A city cannot, of course, 
have any authority beyond its corporate 
limits, which means that its authority 
would be limited to establishing rates on 
telephones located within the town, and 
would have no jurisdiction in the case of 
farm subscribers which, in many of the 
smaller towns, constitute a large portion 
of the total number of exchange sub- 
scribers. If a low rate was forced in town, 
the tendency would be to equalize by a 
higher farm line rate. It is also apparent 
they would have no jurisdiction over tol! 
rates. 


more 








There are, however, some places where 
ciiies have some rate-fixing powers, al- 
though it seems apparent that city au- 
thority over telephone companies should 
logically be limited to the exercise of po- 
lice powers, such as the locating of poles, 
conduit and fixtures, and a general super- 
vision over their maintenance from a safety 
and a fire hazard standpoint, and from the 
standpoint of general public convenience. 

It would be impossible, on account of 
expense, for each city and town to main- 
tain an organization of experts for the 
investigation and the determining of facts, 
as do state commissions, and work would, 
therefore, be much less efficient as well as 
more costly. 

Ownership. 

The fact that competition has no logical 
place in the telephone business ‘does not 
mean that the business should be under 
a single ownership. While there must be 
full cooperation between all telephone com- 
panies, a possibility of prompt. and eff- 
cient connection between each individual 
subscriber and any other subscriber, it 
makes no difference where the ownership 
of the instrument lies, if the management 
is efficient and proper. 


If one company owned all of the tele- 
phone business, if one management con- 
trolled, there would be a tendency toward 
the abuse of that power. Even if the 
power were not wrongfully used, the sub- 
scriber would have the thought that it was 
—the feeling that it might be—a constant 
fear that would create a bad mental at- 
mosphere. There would be no separate 
companies to compare service and rates, 
and the subscriber's rating of us, good or 
tad, would come by comparing us with his 
mental picture of an ideal company, per- 
fect from his own viewpoint. 

I object to using the term “natural mo- 
nopoly.” I do so because “monopoly” sug- 
gests sole ownership or control—the power 
of excluding others from the business. 

We have a very fortunate situation now. 
The business divided into two major 
groups—the Bell properties in one, and the 
Independent or non-Bell in the other, and 
the latter divided into many variously- 
owned properties, yet bound together by 
their state and national associations so that 
they may better cooperate and work in 
harmony. 

From the viewpoint of the public, there 
is only one telephone business. It is owned 
by many companies, but to the public they 
are partners and must cooperate, as part- 
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ners, to the end that a good and complete 
universal service may be given. 

In the Independent group, companies are 
“commercial” or 


said to be either “mu- 


tual,” according to their organization. 


Organization as “Commercial” or 
“Mutual.” 

A mutual company is organized by each 
of its subscribers furnishing his pro rata 
share of the capital for constructing the 
property, on which it is presumed that no 
dividends or interest will be paid, and the 
cperating expenses of the company are 
met by pro rata assessments, at periodic 
times, against the subscriber. No service 
is sold on a rental or rate basis, and no 
subscribers served who do not own their 
proportionate share of the company’s cap- 
ital. The company is not organized for 
profit. 

All companies which are not mutual are 
known as commercial companies; the cap- 
ital coming from whatever place it can be 
secured, and in varying amounts, and with 
the expectation of a return, or interest be- 
ing paid therefor. 

Many companies whose name indicates 
them to be mutual are, in fact, commercial. 
This is often due to the fact that com- 
panies, started as mutual companies, have 
Leen unable to continue operation  suc- 
cessfully on a strictly mutual basis, and 
have changed over into the commercial 
class without changing their names. It is 
often said that the distinction between 
the two classes is that one attempts to 
make money while the other does not; 
and the impression is rather general that 
mutual companies render the same grade 
ot service, cheaper than commercial com- 
panies. When carefully analyzed, this is 
not always found to be true. 


In the first place, there is not as much 
Gifference in the objective of the two 
classes, as we might think. The only ob- 
ject which could cause the organization of 
a mutual company would be the desire 0! 
the organizers for telephone service; and 
as man always desires the best of a thing 
that is within his means, we must assume 
that they desire good telephone service. 

The mutual plan may have been de- 
cided upon because there was no commer- 
cial company in the field from whom serv 
ice could be bought; or that a commercial 
company could not be induced to take the 
field on account of apparent lack of rev- 
enue, or for other reasons. It may have 
been that a commercial compat) could 
have been induced to serve the community, 
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Make Yourself Expert 


in Telephone Practice 
azar These five great telephone books 


RUBBER INSULATED give you the best and most 


complete idea of what the 
WIRESZ CABLES telephony expert must know. 
See them FREE for ten days 


SERVICE readily maintained Mitchell’s 
when Hazard Telephone Wires Principles and Practice of Telephony 


d C b] d Th These five books place thousands of practical fac at your 
command for instant use. 

an a es are use a ey are Beginning with a comprehensive survey of the basic principles 
. ‘ involved, the author discusses such subjects as telephone appara 
tus, circuit elements and analysis, typical cord combinations, 
a Quality product, made up to telephone power plant equipment, coil winding. the toll switch- 

board and toll equipment in the multiple office 
H Z d a d d f d You learn about toll trunking, the nature and laws of tele- 
a ar tan ar Ss, or tra ¥ phone traffic, machine and automatic ringing, cal! distribution, 
trunk mechanical switching, mechanical-manual switching, etc. 
h d rd All these subjects with scores of others, equally important, 
that emandas a superior wire. are treated in detail. Illustrations are used freely throughout 
the books, and a comprehensive index enables the reader to put 

his finger immediately on any desired fact. 

To earn an expert’s pay, you know that an expert’s knowledge 
is necessary. With these books you get the combined expe- 
rience of many telephone experts—down in black and white, 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. with 317 illustrations to help you. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Examine this great set free 


Nothing we could say about the Home Study Course in 
Telephony could possibly be as convincing to you as an actual 
New York Pittsbu gh inspection of the books themselves. 
. ’ 
533 Canal Street Chicago ist Nat’! Bk. Bidg. Ton chm ane these bositn Sree 


cag 
Denver 32 S. Clinton St. Birmingham : ee of charge. We will gladly send 
2125 Blake Street Brown-Marx Bldg. them to you for your examina- 
tion and will pay all necessary 
carriage charges You may keep 
the set and use it absolutely 


HOME STUDY FREE for 10 days 


Look over the books and if 
COURSE they are not all we said they 
IN are return them at our expense. 


SbARAD (Ob 4 If you want to keep them, $2 
in ten days and $2.00 a menth 
for five months will pay for 
them. 


Double Galvanized Just Mail the Coupon! 


Telephone and Telegraph Wire 
(EBB--BB--STEEL) 
Double Galvanized 
Steel Strand 
Standard or 
Commercial 
Siemens- Martin 
High Strength 
Extra High Strength = 1436 Pages 


317 Dllustrations 























Longer Life, Lower Maintenance ee 
Cort Invurea chrough rye Ga Qome® | FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
vanizing. Pr, 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me MITCHELL’S PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE OF TELEPHONY (shipping charges prepaid), for 
ten days’ free examination. If satisfactory I will send $2.00 in 
ten days and $2 per month until $12.00 has been paid If not 
wanted, I will write you for return shipping instructions. (Please 
write plainly and fill in all lines.) 








Representative supply Jobbers 
are prepared to serve your inctant 
wants. 


Galvanized by 
Crapo P -ocess 


Home Address 


ihe, 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co., Muncie, Indiana 


City and State.... 
Firm or Employer 


Occupation 


Be a supporter—mention TELEPHONY. 
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but that the people felt they could secure 
a cheaper service by operating it them- 
selves. 

The objective of the commercial com- 
pany, as we have said, is to pay a reason- 
able return on the money invested in the 
business. The company only has one place 
to get money to pay this return, and that 
is from the people who use the service. 
The better the service, the more certain 
the company will be to sell it. Thus, we 
find the objective of both classes to be 
good telephone service—one, that they may 
sell it; the other, that they may enjoy it. 

Good management, and resultant good 
service, is often more difficult in mutual 
companies because “What is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business.” It is apt to 
be a “side line,” and not given the required 
attention. Authority is likely to be re- 
stricted or too widely distributed. 

A mutual exchange of 500, to have a 
majority stock vote, would require agree- 
ment between 251 subscribers, who are not 
usually familiar with the business and each 
inclined to look at his own personal inter- 
est. Too often they are unwilling to vote 
an assessment on themselves to repair a 
line serving someone on the other side of 
town. In a commercial company, there 
would be more interest in the service as a 
whole, and a majority of the stock would 
be found in the hands of a much smaller 
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number, making agreement on policy easier. 

While the assessments of mutual com- 
panies are, in general, lower than the rates 
of commercial companies, all of the costs 
are not included in the assessment. The 
biggest part of the difference in cost is 
book difference, and not real. 

In raising capital for construction, if the 
market value of money is 6 per cent, an 
investor in a commercial company will ex- 
pect that return; it is the wages of capital 
—what we have to pay to get it to work 
for us. In the mutual company the sub- 
scriber furnishes the capital without a 6 
per cent return. He pays the wages of 
capital, in addition to the assessment. 

This cost is not shown on the books, 
but the subscriber pays it just the same. 
If he borrows the money, he pays interest 
for it. If he has it without borrowing, he 
could have loaned it or invested it else- 
where and received 6 per cent. So, in 
either case, if his share is $100, he is pay- 
ing $6 per year more for his service than 
the assessment would indicate. 

If plants of equal quality and efficiency 
are built, it requires an equal amount and 
grade of material which must be bought 
in open market, and the cost would be 
the same. The same amount of labor is 
required, and it must be paid for at cur- 
rent rates. In mutual companies, certain 
of the labor is often donated by the sub- 
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scribers furnishing the services without 
charge—but the cost is there in addition 
te the assessment, as it was with the 
capital, and so we might go on with 
cperation and depreciation expense. 

In the furnishing of good telephone 
service, a mutual company must make 
every investment and perform the same 
amount of work that would be required 
of a commercial company, the cost being 
paid by assessment or donation. 

(To be continued) 


Michigan Bell Installs New Inter- 
City Toll Cable. 


Pontiac, Mich., one of the fastest grow- 
ing exchanges in the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co.’s system, has been given a sec- 
ond direct toll cable connection with De- 
troit when new outside plant equipment 
valued at more than a third of a million 
ccllars was cut into service. 

This cable is exclusively for the han- 
dling of Pontiac-Detroit calls. Work on 
the new cable has been under way more 
than a year. Facilities for handling 504 
simultaneous telephone calls between Pon- 
tiac and Detroit are provided in the new 
cable. 

The new cable cost $390,000, which rep- 
resents only a part of the Michigan Bell’s 
program of plant expansion in Pontiac. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


State Presses Fight to Obtain De- 
tails of A. T. & T. Contract. 

Latest development in Michigan’s court 
fight to compel the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to disclose to the state de- 
tails of the “four per cent contract” be- 
tween the companies, is the completion of 
a brief by William W. Potter, attorney 
general; for the state su- 
preme court. 

The state some time ago instituted quo 
warranto proceedings, seeking to compel 
the companies to open their books. The A. 
T. & T. has refused to recognize the juris- 
diction of the Michigan Public Utilities 


submission to 


Commission, on the ground that it is an 
interstate corporation not subject to state 
regulation. The state claims that inasmuch 
as the A. T. & T. controls and operates the 
Michigan Bell, this position amounts to re- 
fusal to grant the commission supervision 
of the telephone business in Michigan. 
While a quo warranto proceeding is liter- 
ally for the purpose of forcing the A. T. & 
T. and Michigan Bell to comply with the 
state’s demands or give up its right to do 
business, Mr. Potter made it clear the in- 
tent is not to expel the telephone company 


but to force compliance to the regulation 
the state claims it now evades. 

“The relation between the companies is 
not merely that the A. T. & T. owns 99 
per cent of the Michigan company’s stock, 
but that the American company has by 
device escaped regulation and subverted 
the intent of the law. 

“Tt is not the object of this suit to expel 
the telephone business. But the evils com- 
plained of must be remedied,” he wrote. 

Mr. Potter conceded that the Michigan 
telephone business could not be conducted 
economically without the resources and 
experimental worth of the parent company. 
But he insisted the form of the organiza- 
tion gives the A. T. & T. the power to 
make any charge it pleases for its service, 
which in turn is passed on to the telephone 
user. 

“The case is of momentous significance. 
An adverse judgment will but confirm the 
popular impression that every law has its 
loophole and will approve the device of 
the Bell system whereby the telephone busi- 
ness can be conducted only partly subject 
to public scrutiny,” he argued. 

Similar litigation has been launched in 
other states. When he was a member of 


the Michigan Public Utilities Commission, 
Mr. Potter issued an order holding the 
Michigan Bell is not entitled to demand 
rate schedules until it has disclosed the 
costs incident to operation, including the 
worth of the four per cent of income paid 


to the A. T. & T. 


Proper Legal Notice Not Given; 


Rescinds Increase Orders. 

The Indiana Public Service Commission 
has rescinded recent orders granting i0- 
creases for the United Telephone Co. at 
Matthews, Upland and Summitville. The 
action was taken on the ground that the 
proper legal notices had not been given 0! 
the hearings in each case. 

It was learned that one of the news- 
papers to which notice of the hearings was 
sent did not follow the law in publishing 
it ten days before the hearing. It is under- 
stood new hearings will be held. 


Increase Refused at Milroy, Ind.; 
Granted at Two Exchanges. 


Increased rates were refused for service 
at the Milroy exchange, owned and opef 


ated by the Rushville Cooperative Tele 
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i| How Good is Your Arithmetic? 


Problem: If two men with a 
Buda-Hubron Earth Drill can 
do the work of sixteen men 
with shovels and spoons, by 
what percentage are pole hole 
digging costs reduced? 














Truly a simple problem, which deserves your serious consideration, if you have 
pole holes to dig. Power companies everywhere using Buda-Hubron earth drills 
have found the savings soon pay for the purchase price of the drill. 


Of sturdy, rugged construction, engine, mechanism and chassis 
of the hardest kind of service. 
for the Buda-Hubron. 


“stand the gaff” 
Withstanding shock loads is all in the day’s work 


3ulletin 616-T will. be sent on request. 


THE BUDA COMPANY 


Harvey, Illinois 


DIGS A POLE HOLE 6-FEET DEEP IN 3 MINUTES 











Pliers 
Belts 
Tackles 
Climbers 
Tool Bags 









& Sons 


Mathias 







Wire Grips 
Safety Straps 

Lag Wrenches 
Tree Trimmers 
Sleeve Twisters 































































































—unexcelled 


Clayton & Lambert Torches and Fire Pots 
are important factors in maintaining the 
standard of your linemen for speed and 
efficiency. 

They are built for long service. Hundreds 
of satisfied telephone users testify to their 
excellency. 


HEAVY DUTY 


For gasoline or kerosene, No. 33 Heavy Duty 
Fire Pot has regular shield to hold six-inch 
metal pot and No. 34 holds larger eight- 
inch pot. 

Your immediate investigation of the Clayton 
& Lambert line will be highly worth your 
while. 


Clayton & Lambert Mfg. ‘Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 





“onl li ag one 
ae Tren, 


In the No. 208 C. & L. 
Double Needle Torch the 
gas is super-heated be- 
fore being burned. 
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phone Co., in an order issued recently by 
the Indiana Public Service Commission. 
The same company was granted an in- 
crease in rates at the exchange in Rush- 
ville and at Glenwood in Rush county. 

Because the improvement proposed by 
the telephone company in filing the petition 
for increases at the three exchanges does 
not apply to the Milroy branch, the com- 
mission declined to grant the increase of 
rates for that exchange. 

Under the increase order the monthly 
rental for business telephones in Rushville 
is $3 and for residence telephones it will be 
$1.75. A special toll rate of 50 cents be- 
tween Rushville and Greensburg was also 
abolished by the commission. 


Four Northeastern Indiana Prop- 
erties Bought by Ft. Wayne. 
The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., has filed an application 

with the Indiana Public Service Commis- 

sion for approval of the purchase of four 
telephone companies and plants in north- 
eastern Indiana for a total price of $69,000. 

The companies sought and the prices 
proposed are: the Churubusco Telephone 

Co., $40,000; the New Home Telephone 

Co., of Leo, $10,500; the Harlan Telephone 

Co., of Harlan, $7,500, and the Huntertown 

Telephone Co., of Huntertown, $11,000. 


Indiana Commission Grants Re- 

hearing on Increase Order. 

The Indiana Public Service Commission 
has granted a rehearing to the Union Tele- 
phone Co., of Carmel, on the commission’s 
order of July 29, in which the Carmel com- 
pany received a rate increase but not to the 
extent sought. The commission, in its 
order, expressed disagreement with the 
complaints as to the adequacy of the rates 
made by the Carmel company in its motion 
tc: rehear the case. 

Three other orders passed by the com- 
mission granted slight rate increases to the 
telephone companies at Remington, Sum- 
mitville and Matthews. 

Two Companies Transferred to 
Minnesota Southern Company. 
The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 

Commission has authorized the sale and 

transfer of the Sherburn Mutual Telephone 

Co., and also the Armstrong Telephone 

Exchange Co., Sherburn, to the Minne- 

sota Southern Telephone Co. 

The Minnesota Southern Telephone Co. 
operates in Murray county and has ex- 
changes at Balaton, Currie, Iona and Lake 
Wilson. The Sherburn Mutual Telephone 
Co. serves approximately 319 local and 
rural owned telephones and performs a 
switching service for 52 connecting com- 
pany The Armstrong Tele- 
phone Exchange Co. is a corporation op- 


subscribers. 


erating local exchanges at Truman and 
Lewisville, serving approximately 469 town 
and rural subscribers. 
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The Minnesota Southern Telephone Co. 
will improve the existing properties of both 
cempanies to whatever extent may be nec- 
essary and make such extensions to the 
plant as are required in order to furnish 
satisfactory service to the communities. No 
change in rates or the manner in furnish- 
ing service to the subscribers of either com- 
pany is contemplated. 


Increased Rates Allowed McLeod 
County Company, Minn. 

The McLeod County Telephone Co. has 
been authorized by the Minnesota Railroad 
& Warehouse Commission to increase its 
schedule of rates for service at its ex- 
changes at Glencoe, Brownton, Stewart, 
Buffalo Lake, Lester Prairie and Silver 
Lake. 

Following are the old and new monthly 
net rates of the McLeod company, which 
become effective as of September 1: 


Old New 

City of Glencoe— rates. rates. 
Individual line, business...... .$2. $3.00 
Individual line, residence , 1.75 
Two-party line, residence salah 
Four-party line, residence 1.50 
Extension telephone, business. .... 1.00 
Extension telephone, residence .... 50 
Combination telephone, _ resi- 

dence (additional) or Pe 

Brownton, Lester Prairie, 

Silver Lake— 
Individual line, business...... 
Individual line, residence 

Stewart, Buffalo Lake— 
Individual line, business...... 2.50 
Individual line, residence 1.50 

All exchanges— 

Rural multi-party—metallic... 1.50 1.75 
Rural multi-party—grounded.. 1.25 1.50 
Extension stations............ 50 50 
Desk telephone, rural lines 

(additional ) cia 25 

A discount of 25 cents per month to be 
allowed on all local gross rates if paid on 
or before the 10th day of the month in 
which the service is rendered. 

Rural rates payable quarterly in advance 
with a discount of 75 cents if paid on or 
before the 10th day of the first month of 
the quarter in which the service is ren- 
dered; 50 cents if paid on or before the 
10th day of the second month of the 
quarter; and 25 cents if paid on or before 
the 10th day of the third month of the 
quarter. 


2.25 
1.25 


2.50 
1.50 


2.50 
1.50 


During the past three years, the operat- 
ing revenues of the company have been in- 
sufficient to meet the operating expenses 
and provide a reasonable amount for de- 
preciation and return upon the investment. 
During 1926 the net operating income 
amounted to $12,155.45. The book value 
of the property on December 31, 1926, was 
$114,991.28, which is an average station 
value of $63.07. 

The company is now installing a com- 
mon battery system at Glencoe, at a cost 
of approximately $14,217.49. After de- 
ducting $8,581.45 for old material to be 
removed, the net additions to the Glencoe 
exchange will be $5,636.04. The increased 
book cost of the property together with 
the additional cost of operating the com- 
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mon battery exchange will still further re- 
duce the net return. 

The estimated operating revenues under 
the new schedule are $51,448.13, the esti- 
mated operating expenses, including taxes 
and uncollectibles but exclusive of cepre- 
ciation, $30,369.78, leaving a net income 
available for depreciation and return of 
$21,078.35. 

The company’s book value of the prop- 
erty as of April 30, 1927, including the 
Stewart and Buffalo Lake property, was 
$161,955.05. The company submitted an 
appraisal of its telephone properties which 
shows the reproduction cost new to be 
$275,107.49, and the depreciated value of 
the physical property, $174,962.50. To this 
was added $29,846.93 for administration, 
crganization, going value, and working 
capital, making a total depreciated value 
of $204,809.43. 

Upon review of the facts, the commis- 
sion found the existing rates unrea- 
sonable and that the petitioned rates are 
reasonable and would not yield more than 
sufficient revenue to provide for the neces- 
sary operating expenses, depreciation, and 
a fair return upon a fair value of the 
property. 

Missouri Company Authorized to 
Increase Its Rates. 

The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion has set aside its order of May 28 
suspending the schedule of proposed rates 
filed by the Fairview Telephone Co., Fair- 
view. 

After considering all the evidence, to- 
gether with the fact that the rates as sub- 
mitted are not unreasonably high, and 
that an acceptable service is furnished, the 
commission is convinced that the increase 
in rates should be allowed. It, therefore, 
approved the rate sheet P. S. C. Mo. No. 3 
filed by the Fairview Telephone Co., effec- 
tive September 1. 


Injunction on Sale of Missouri 
Union to Be Dismissed. _ 

On August 24, 1,578 shares of stock m 
the Missouri Union Telephone Co., Clinton, 
Mo., owned by J. M. Spangler, Dr. S. T. 
Neill, W. E. Owen and G. W. Schweer, 
were placed in escrow with the Peoples’ 
National Bank, Clinton, to be purchased 
by the Nichols-Terry Co., of Chicago, the 
assignee of H. L. Nichols, who formerly 
held an option of 1,172 shares of the 1,600 
stock of the Missouri Union 
Telephone Co. 

This stock in escrow will become the 
property of the Nichols-Terry Co. on Sep- 
tember 6 if its option is exercised as 18 
generally believed will be done, and will 
give this company the controlling owner 
ship in the Missouri Union Telephone Co. 
The price pledged for the stock is r ported 
to be $156.25 a share. 

G. W. Schweer will be retained as sec 
retary of the local company and W. E. 
Owen will be retained as local at‘orney: 
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Dr. S. T. Neill, the former president, will 
retire as president and director. James M. 
treasurer, and Grady Spangler, 
vice-president, will also retire. 

The injunction granted by Judge Calvrid, 
to Dr. S. T. Neill, through his attorney, 
James A. Parks, restraining the turning 
over of any papers or records to H. L. 
Nichols, for removal to Chicago, is still 
i, force and has been strictly complied 
with, but will probably be withdrawn. 

It is expected that the Missouri Union 
property will be placed with other ex- 
changes in Michigan, Iowa, Illinois and 
Missouri, in-the Standard Telephone Co., 
lately organized, since the option was given 


tc H. L. Nichols. 







Spangler, 










Hearings Held on Two Cases by 

New Hampshire Commission. 
The New Hampshire Public Service 
Commission held two hearings recently, 
the decisions being reserved in both cases. 
One was on the petition presented by 
Samuel S. Conant, Herman R. Colby and 
George Ashby and by the Canterbury & 
Loudon Telephone Co., asking authority 
for the sale of telephone property by the 
three individuals to the corporation and for 
ai issue by the company of stock to the 
amount of $4,000. 

The second petition was from the Cen- 
tral New Hampshire Telephone Co. and 
asked the commission to sanction an issue 
of 54% per cent debenture bonds to the 
amount of $175,000. 














Ohio Commission Orders Larue 
Company to Make Report. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
recently issued an order requiring the La- 
tte Telephone Co. to show cause why it 
should not take steps to remedy the condi- 
tims of unsatisfactory service which the 
laubis Stone Co., Kenton, alleged it had 
been receiving at its quarry in Grand town- 
ship, Marion county. 

The Larue company was given 15 days 
c file a statement. The state commission 
incicated in its order, that in the event the 
Kenton concern’s complaint is finally sus- 
luined, the telephone company will be re- 
(uired to make “all necessary repairs” in 
ls Marseilles exchange area to establish 
“tisfactory service. 














The commission declared that 
ently” 


“appar- 
the telephone company was render- 
ng the complainant “insufficient and in- 
ficient service.” 








The question of territorial rights is re- 
krted to be one of the chief points in- 
‘dlved. The Laubis company has its main 
fice in Kenton and it is alleged that in 
‘dition to receiving poor service in com- 
iunicating with the quarry in Marion 
“ounty, toll charges are levied. 

The tol! is legal, due to the quarry and 
the compa y's office being located in differ- 
“it telephone districts. 
cern objec t 
ice Which 









The Laubis con- 
s, however, to paying for serv- 
t represents as unsatisfactory. 
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In filing its complaint, the Laubis con- 
cern asked the commission to transfer its 
Marion county quarry into the territory of 
the Kenton Telephone Co. or to designate 
the property as being in the joint territory 
of the Larue and Kenton companies and 
to order the latter to furnish the quarry 
with telephone service out of the Kenton 
exchange. 


Various Oklahoma Companies 
Granted Increase in Rates. 
The Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
recently issued several orders authorizing 
increases to different companies. Follow- 
ing are the old and new annual rates of the 
Francis Telephone Co., which operates ex- 

changes at Allen and Calvin: 
Old. New. 
Business, individual line 
Residence, individual line.... 
Rural switched, individual line 4.00 

These rates are effective from and after 
May 1, 1927. 

The application of the Owasso Tele- 
phone Co. for increased rates at Owasso 
was granted. The old and new monthly 
rates are: 

Old. New. 

Business telephone ; $3.00 

Residence telephone 1.75 
Special service ranch rate (3 

3.50 


telephones ) 

The new rates extend to the Oklahoma 
Telephone Co., which took over the busi- 
ness of the Owasso Telephone Co., subse- 
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Quick Action With 


UNIQUE 


Speed and improved equipment!— 
two essentials necessary to the effi- 
ciency of your linemen and econom- 
foal line maintenance. 

Unique torches supply the means to 
efficient workmanship. Storm has 
no effect on Uniques. An auto- 


matic orifice cleaner permits no 
clogging. 


Write today for catalog that de- 
scribes in detail their many features 


UNIQUE MFG.CO, 


113 N.OESPLAINES S7. - 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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quent to the filing of the application of the 
Owasso company. 

The Purcell Telephone Co. was author- 
ized to increase its rates at Lindsay. The 
new rates are: Business, special line, $39 
per annum; business, extension, $12; resi- 
dence, $24; residence, extension, $6; rural 
cwned, $18; rural switched, $5; an addi- 
tional charge of $3 per annum is made 
when desk set equipment is used; a dis- 
count of 25 per cent per month is allowed 
on all business and residence telephones 
when bills are paid on or before the 15th 
day of the current month. These rates are 
effective from and after January 1, 1927. 


Increased Rates Provide for Ade- 
quate Return on Investment. 
The Wisconsin Railroad Commission re- 

cently authorized the Columbia County 
Telephone Co., De Forest, to increase its 
rates. The application of the company con- 
tended that its rates were inadequate to 
meet the operating expenses, provide prop- 
erly for depreciation and allow a reason- 
able return on the investment. 

The company’s new rates will provide a 
monthly increase in revenue of $50.55 
amounting to $606.60 per year. Adding this 
amount to the 1926 net incomes of $154.62 
will provide a net income of $761.22, a 
return of 6.97 per cent on the company’s 
investment. It was apparent therefore, that 
the company’s proposed rates were not ex- 
cessive and thus were approved. 


Seasonal Service Rate Authorized 
for Wisconsin Company. 

The application of the City Telephone 
Lines, Turtle Lake, Wis., for permission to 
establish a differential rate for desk serv- 
ice, a rate for seasonal service, and a rule 
permitting the disconnection of service 
when subscribers become delinquent for 
six months’ rentals, has been granted by 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission. 

The following rates and rules were au- 
thorized to be placed in effect: Additional 
charge for desk set telephones: rural serv- 
ice, 25 cents net per month; local service 
15 cents. Season service for six months 
cr less: multi-party service, wall telephone, 
$12; single party service, wall telephone 
$16; plus regular monthly rate for class of 
service received for each month’s service 
in excess of six. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA, 

August 22: California Independent 
Telephone Association, representing 40 
owners and operators of telephone systems, 
applied for an extension of time in which 
to comply with the provisions of the com- 
mission’s general order No. 74, requiring 
all telephone companies to file for the 
commission’s approval, on or before Sep- 
tember 1, 1927, the rates and schedules of 
the classified and general advertising rates 

in telephone directories. 

August 22: Coast Telephone Co. ap- 
plied for authority to install a telephone 
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plant to establish rates for exchange tele- 
phone service at Morro Bay, San Luis 
Obispo county. 

September 7: Hearing on application 
of the Venice subscribers of the Santa 
Monica Bay Telephone Co. and Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., in the matter 
of having a separate exchange designated 
as “Venice” rather than as “Santa Monica.” 

INDIANA. 

August 13: Rehearing granted the 
Union Telephone Co., of Carmel, on the 
commission’s order of July 29, in which 
company received an increase but not to 
the extent sought. 

August 18: Application filed by Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne 
for permission to purchase four proper- 
ties in northeastern Indiana for a total 
price of $69,000. 

August 19: Increase granted the Rush- 
ville Telephone Co. for service at its 
Rushville and Glenwood exchanges, but 
denied at its Milroy exchange. 

August 19: Application granted author- 
izing increased rates to the Liberty Tele- 
phone Co., Liberty. 

August 19: Recent orders granting in- 
creases for the United Telephone Co. at 
Matthews, Upland and Summitville re- 
scinded. Action was taken on the ground 
that proper notice of the hearing in each 
case had not been given. 

MINNESOTA. 
McLeod County Telephone 
authorized to increase its 


August 25: 
Co., Glencoe, 
rates. 

August 25: Minnesota Southern Tele- 
phone Co., Slayton, permitted to purchase 
and the Armstrong Telephone Exchange 
Co. to sell all of the physical property now 
comprising the system of the Armstrong 
Telephone Exchange Co. 

August 25: Minnesota Southern Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to purchase the 
property of the Sherburn Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., Sherburn. 

MIssourI. 

August 26: Complaint filed by 16 sub- 
scribers of the Scotia Telephone Co. liv- 
ing near Washington, asserting that service 
by the company on rural lines Nos. one, 
four and six is poor and inadequate. 

New HAMPSHIRE. 

August 17: Hearing at Concord on the 
petition filed by the Canterbury & Loudon 
Telephone Co., asking authority for the 
sale of telephone property by Samuel 5. 
Conant, Herman R. Colby and George 
Ashby to the corporation and for an issue 
by the company of stock to the amount ol 
$4,000. 

August 17: Hearing at Concord on pe 
tition filed by the Central New Hampshire 
Telephone Co., Laconia, asking for pet 
mission to issue 5%4 per cent debenture 
bonds to the amount of $175,000. 

OnI0. 

August 17: Order issued requiring Le 
rue Telephone Co. to show cause why 
should not take steps to remedy unsatis- 
factory service conditions at the quarry 
of the Laubis Stone Co., in Grand Towt- 
ship, Marion county. 

OKLAHOMA. ’ 

August 13: Application granted of the 
Francis Telephone Co. for increased rates 
ar Allen and Calvin. 

August 13: Application granted of the 
Owasso Telephone Co. for increase m & 
change rates at Owasso, Tulsa county. _ 

August 13: Application granted of M§ 
Purcell Telephone Co. for authority © 
increase its rates at Lindsay. 

WISCONSIN. 

August 13: Application filed by the 
Sharon Telephone Co. for permission ¥ 
increase its rates because of a reportet 
loss of $200 to $300 for the last three yeat 
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With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





Trickle Chargers for Small Switch- 
board and P. B. X. Batteries. 
With the coming of radio there has been 
a great demand for efficient charging 
equipment for the smaller size storage bat- 
teries, and there have been a number of 
such chargers placed on the market. This 
has opened the way for more improved 
equipment for stor- 














[=o evel ad age battery charging 
— in small telephone 
II exchanges and 
3 Hill te aS 

aa The Balkite RB 
| | charger is designed 
| 8-§ ovreut 46* especially for tele- 
! phone — service. It 
The Type R. 8B. charges 7 to 12-cell 
Storage Battery (14 to 24-volt) bat- 

Charger. . . j 
teries of the types 
commonly used on small exchanges and 


?. B, X. 


true universal 


It is said to be a 
from any 


switchboards. 
unit operating 
115-volt line of commercial frequency (25 
to 140 cycles). 

The charging rate can be adjusted be- 
tween zero and 34-ampere, which is ample 
for practically any small switchboard. The 
rate is readily adjustable, and the unit is 
shipped complete ready to install. 

In most cases the RB type charger can 
be used to charge telephone batteries while 
they are in service, without any disturbing 
noise. A few telephones, however, are not 
equipped with retardation coils of suffi- 
cient size, and a slight hum may be heard 
while the charger is in operation. If this is 
objectionable, the Balkite F-1 filter unit 
can be used to make the operation abso- 
lutely quiet. 

Complete information regarding this 
charging equipment may be obtained from 
the Fansteel Products Co., Inc., North Chi- 
cago, Ill 


Two New Types of Matthews An- 
chors on Market. 


The \V. N. Matthews Corp. announces 
the addition of two new types of anchors 


to the Matthews anchor products. One is 
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F-1 Filter Unit Circuit. 


the plate type of anchor, known as Mat- 
thews Traplox anchor, and the other is the 
expanding type known as the Matthews 
Xpandix anchors. 

The Traplox type anchor is made in three 
sizes, Nos. 90, 120 and 160, the numbers 
denoting the approximate area of the plate 
in square inches. They are designed for 
use with standard N. E. L. A. or A. T. & 
T. guy rods, cut or rolled threads, or rods 
with forged points. Anyone, using the plate 


type of anchor, will not have to buy any 
Matthews installation tools. 

Those who have been getting satisfac- 
tion from the use of plate anchors of the 
same size, will, it is said, find these an- 
chors more satisfactory because all of their 
area is closed, and on account of the stress 
at the joint between rod and plate being 
evenly distributed around the _ball-and- 
socket joint. 

The Matthews Xpandix anchor is made 
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Locating A Swinging Line Contacts 
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TESTING. 
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Swinging line contacts are hard to locate with ordinary 
testing methods as the contact is not constant enough to 


catch. 


Such trouble can be easily traced with the West Test Set 
for the circuit will be held closed, due to the test current and 
the direction and approximate distance to the trouble can 
be ascertained. 


This is but one of the many tests that can be made with 
the West Test Set. The speed and accuracy with which the 
West Test Set locates trouble on lines has led to many lead- 
ing Telephone and Railroad Companies adopting it as their 
standard testing device. 









Send for Bulletin illustrating and 
describing every test that can be 
made with this testing device. 
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in two sizes—No. 8 
two-way and No. 
20 five-way. All 
parts are made of 
certified malleable 
The weight 
No. 8 an- 
while 2% 
pounds less than 
other malleable 
spread anchors of 
the same closed 
diameter, will, it is 
claimed, hold at 
least 2,000 pounds 


iron. 
of the 
chor, 


more than similar 
types of anchors. 
The No. 8 anchor is recommended for 


use with 10,000-pound guy strand; the No. 
2) for use with 16,000-pound guy strand 
in ground where it is possible to bore an 
eight-inch hole six feet deep in not to 
exceed 20 minutes by two men. An eigh*- 
inch hole is all that is needed for the No. 
8 or No. 20. The No. 20 anchor is stated 
to be the only five-way anchor made and 
expands out to 20 inches in diameter. 

These new types of Matthews 
anchors are to be sold through the com- 
pany’s authorized electrical distributors, 
who can also furnish guy rods, installing 
tools, etc. 

The W. N. Matthews Corp., St. Louis, 
will furnish detailed descriptions. 


two 


Mo., 
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“Always Reliable’ 


HEY are truly all that 

their name _ implies. 
They are the result of 
constant progress to- 
wards perfection in the 
manufacture of torches 
and furnaces. 





Most jobbers stock. 
Others will gladly order. 


| OTTO BERNZ CO. INC. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Stocks in Newark, N. J., 
New York City, Chicago 
and San Francisco 
Offices in Newark, N. J., 
New York City, Chicago, 
Fort Worth, Denver, 
Helena, Mont., San Fran- 
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cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
and St. Thomas, Ont. 
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The New Diamond Hammer-Drive 
Anchors. 

The Diamond hammer-drive anchors are 
made of zinc, which is highly non-corro- 
sive and rust resisting, and of sufficient 
tensile strength to develop extremely high 
holding power in the anchor. 

The illustration shows the construction 
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New Diamond Hammer Drive Anchor. 


of the anchor, the interior taper of which 
is so designed as to permit the nail to be 
easily driven part way. The thicker walls 
of the anchor from this point, cause the 


nail to displace a larger volume of the 


zinc, giving a powerful expansion, first in 


one direction and finally in the opposite 
direction at the inner end. The inner end 
expansion is what causes the greater hold- 
ing capacity of the anchor without crack- 
ing the face of the masonry in which the 


anchor is inserted. 


The nails used with the anchors are of 
steel, smoothly and durably galvanized by 
the Diamond process of hot-dip galvanizing. 

The method of attaching the anchor is 
simple, a hole first being made in the wall 


with a standard commercial 











The Matthews Traplox Anchor—No. 8 Xpandix Anchor Expanded—No. 20 Xpandix Anchor Expanded. 


Two Indiana Companies Sold to 
Goodrich Interests. 

In a recent statement by Frank White, 
rresident of the Home Telephone Co., of 
Portland, Ind., announcement is made that 
the ownership of the local business has 
Judge George W. 
Mannix, Jr., of Greenville, Ohio. It is 
understood that Judge Mannix represents 
the Indiana-Ohio Public Service Co., or 
the United Public Service Co., an Insull 
institution. The bulk of the stock of the 
Portland company, consisting of $105,000, 
was purchased by Judge Mannix. 

The Home Telephone Co. was or- 
ganized in Portland in March, 1902, and 
has 1,930 patrons. The company has been 
very successful under the 
Manager Frank White and officers. 

A deal has been 
whereby the Salamonia Telephone Co. at 
Salamonia, Ind., becomes the property of 
the Indiana-Ohio Public Service Co. in 
which organization the Goodrichs are in- 
terested. The consideration was $12,000. 

The Salamonia company, organized 23 
years ago, is a stock company, which has 
been prosperous and the change in owner- 
ship comes as a surprise. For the present 
it is understood the Salamonia company, 
managed by Jacob Bibler, will be continued 
along the same business lines as in the past. 


been transferred to 


guidance of 


also consummated 





drill of the same diameter 
as the shield. The anchor is 
then passed through the 
hardware into the hole, and 
then the nail driven home 
with a hammer. 


It is claimed that little 
skill is required to attach 
these anchors satisfactorily. 
While the holding power is 
exceptionally high, with- 
drawing the nail causes the 
anchor to collapse, and then 
the anchor may be with- 
drawn. 


Complete information re- 
garding this new Diamond 
product may be obtained 
fro the Diamond Expansion 














Bolt Co., Garwood, N. J. 





Installation of Diamond Hammer Drive Anchor 


<= Simple. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


Incorporations and New Telephone 
Companies. 


SuiRLEY, Inp.—The Commonwealth 
Telephone Corp. has been incorporated 
lire with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
iwcorporators are: W. W. Thomas, Grace 
M. Thomas, and C. F. Gronendyke. 

Superior, lowa—Articles of incorpora- 


tion have been issued to the Richland 
Telephone Co. of Superior, Dickinson 
county. The authorized capital stock of 


the company is $1,050. The directors are: 
Fred Hasbrook, Spirit Lake; A. F. Mauss, 
lerrill; Mark Shultz, Terrill; B. M. Cush- 


man, president, Terrill; John Swanson, 
vice-president, Estherville; W. I. Hanson, 
secretary, Spirit Lake: G. W. Small, 


treasurer, Estherville 

Dayton, Ore.—Morton Tompkins, J. E. 
Proffitt, D. A. Synder and others are in- 
corporators of the Dayton Telephone Co. 
with a capital stock of $7,400. 

Junction, TExas—The Junction Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $36,000. The incorporators 
are W. P. Riley, C. T. Holekamp and 
H. O. Denman. 

Construction. 

GARDNERVILLE, Nev.—The United Farm- 
ers Telephone & Telegraph Co. has made 
improvements in its equipment, the approx- 
imate expense being $2,500. The rebuilt 
section is about four miles long and is run 


in a straight line instead of following the 
gravel highway as did the old line. 

Purcett, Oxr_a.—Purcell’s network of 
telephone wires is to be replaced by a 
compact system of cables. Work has been 
started by the Purcell Telephone Co., and 
will continue for several months. 

OskaLoosa, Iowa — The Oskaloosa 
Home Telephone Co. has inaugurated an 
extensive improvement program here. 

During the more than 24-year period 
since January 1, 1925, to the present date, 
improvements involving the expenditure of 
some $52,000 have been made by the com- 
pany and have brought about extensive re- 
arrangement of the aerial and underground 
piant and central office equipment. 

The present estimate contemplates the 
rebuilding of the system in that part of 
the city which has not been improved by 
former estimates. 

It involves the placing of cable over 
the west and north parts of Oskaloosa and 
the removing and replacing of telephones 
in that area. 

In so far as possible the new construc- 
tion will be placed on the alley and lot lines 
and will be used jointly by the light com- 
pany where feasible. 

Cavour, S. D—The Cavour Telephone 
Co. has been remodeling its system in this 
city. They have moved the central office to 
the building owned by Mrs. Thomas Cos- 
tella in East Cavour. 


The lines have all been restrung and 
the new poles put in where needed. A 
great improvement has been noticed in the 
service given. An accommodation appre- 
ciated by the farmers is the installation of 
24-hour service. 

EpinBurG, TEXAs—Contracts have been 
made for one-story brick telephone ex- 
change building for the Rio Grande Valley 
Telephone Co. E. E. Mockbee is local 
manager. 

MiAmI, TEXAS—Miami Telephone Co. is 
to be rebuilt and modernized under new 
management. 

Financial. 
STREATOR, ILt.—The Streator Telephone 


(Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$200,000 to $300,000. 
Miscellaneous. 
Tower Hitt, Int.—The Tower Hill 


Telephone Co. has disposed of its ex- 
change, lines and equipment to the Illinois 
Southeastern Telephone Co., which has 
taken over the system and business. 

The Tower Hill system was formerly 
owned by H, V. McNary of Greenup, IIL. 
The Southeastern company has headquar- 
ters in Mattoon, E.-A. Purcell, formerly 
ot Taylorville, being the manager. A. H. 
Jones is to be continued manager at Tower 
Hill. 

PortLanp, Inp.—The plant and equip- 
ment of the Salamonia Telephone Co. has 
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“Large Pressed Steet 
Orip Cup Brazed to 
Supply Pipe 


Filler Plug on Top 
Easily Filled 
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a bigger, hotter flame. 
kinds of weather. 


the new Dreadnaught No. 41. 


P. WALL MFG. SUPPLY CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 


Since 1864 


3126-66 Preble Ave., N. S. 


INTO THIS NEW WALL 


DREADNAUGHT 


This new steel torch combines all the advantages of the time-tried older 
Dreadnaughts with a number of improvements. 
New burner cleans itself automatically. 
brazed with hard brass spelter solder; every torch tested. Can be used in all 
A better “service with safety” torch that has been adopted 
by many of the largest public utility companies. 


Built for heavier work, to give 
All joints 


Let us tell you more about 








CROSS ARMS 


Yellow Douglas Fir. 


SOLD 


AT LOWER PRICES 


tributing warehouses. 





seasoned, straight, close grain, old growth 


in carload lots only, for shipment by rail 
or water from factory, Bellingham, Wash. 


than prevail for shipments out of dis- 


Foster-Wyman Lumber Company 
WHITE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASH. 











SMILING PETE 


Not long 
ago he was 
PETER 

SOUR, with 

lines down and (] 
destroyed. 

But now, since using EVER- 
PROTECT CABLE COMPOUND 
his lines are insured with a protective 
coating that’s guaranteed to stay. 
Order from your jobber or direct 


National 
Cable Compound Co. 


Incorporated 
MITCHELL, INDIANA 
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ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to 
best serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
- Certified Public Accountants 
1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind 



















CHAPMAN 


__| LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
MADE BY 


MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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TELEPHONES 


SWITCHBOARDS and SUPPLIES 
Carried in Stock by 
a he ene Electric 

upply Company 
$t. Paw! Ouluth Minneapolis Farg> 











Universal Insulators 


will support your drop wires to 
your entire satisfaction and at 
@ minimum cost. Are you a 
aser? Sample free on request 


Universal Speciaity Co. 


116 So. Seventh Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 











— Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Council for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 
Member W. S. E. 


1411 South Park Ave. Springfield, Il. 








W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 


TELEPHONY 


been purchased by the Indiana & Ohio 
Telephone Co. 

REMSEN, lIowa—The  Remsen-Alton- 
Granville Telephone Co. will move into its 
new building sometime this month, when 
the new cable system, which is being in- 
stalled, is completed. 

St. Mary, Kans—The L. A. Chaney 
interests in the Midwest Telephone Co. 
have been sold to the Western Power, 
Light & Telephone Co., Salina, of which 
Nathan L. Jones is president. 

The new concern, a three-year-old in the 
Kansas telephone world, is a combine of 
28 exchanges in the smaller towns of 
Kansas, operating 11,000 telephones. 

Underground cable is to be laid at a 
cost of $9,000, starting early in October. 

No change in the local operating force 
is contemplated at present. 

Caro, Micu.—Charles W. McKay, con- 
sulting telephone engineer, has been work- 
ing in the counties of Saginaw, Tuscola, 
Sanilac and Huron making an appraisal 
of lines and equipment of the Moore Tele- 
hone System, including the properties re- 
cently acquired by the Moore system. 

This is a part of the procedure prepara- 
tory to the plans of the Moore Telephone 
System whereby it will incorporate for 
one million dollars and issue bonds for 
about half that sum. 

IttmMo. Mo.—The Ideal Telephone Co., 
operating exchanges at Illmo, Fornfelt, 
Ancell, Kelso and Benton, has been sold to 
the Cape Girardeau Bell Telephone Co. for 
$12,000. The Cape Girardeau company will 
rebuild the system. 

Wueaton, Mo.—The Wheaton Tele- 
phone Exchange has been purchased from 
Tom Preddy by Clyde Gardner. Mr. 
Preddy, who bought it from S. A. Keeling, 
has purchased the Purdy Telephone Co. at 
Purdy and will take charge September 1. 

Wassurn, N. D.—Jens Odegard, owner 
of the Washburn Telephone Co., has just 
completed a transaction whereby he be- 
comes owner of the Beulah Telephone Co. 
The deal includes the transfer of all city 
and farm lines owned by the Beulah con- 
cern. 

SHIPPENSBURG, Pa.—Stockholders of. the 
Cumberland Valley Telephone Co., at a 
special meeting held at Harrisburg, ap- 
proved the purchase of the franchise and 
capital stock of the Lost Creek Valley 
Rural Telephone Co. and the Juaniata 
Farmers Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
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DIRECTORIES 


We publish your Directories FREE of 
CHARGE and pay you from 3 to 10 cents 
per name for your subscribers’ list. 


Also furnish stationery 


WESTERN ADV. CO. 


1284 GARFIELD AVE. TOPEKA, KAN. 








THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 
Always shows you where you stand 
We havesolved the bookkeeping prob- 
fem of a laree number of companies. 
Write us abour our 
monthly audit 

Bewdle Accounting Systems 
Cerre Gerde, lilineis 















CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1107 White Building 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 








During recent years 
I have been priv ] 
to appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all we, 


Jikion NSto 


TELEPHONE 











GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


In all branches of Telephone Engineering, 
Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports 


COLUMBUS - OHIO 














Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 


ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Building CHICAGO 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 
J. @ Wray, Fellow A. Il. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


476 First National Bank Bidg., Chicago 








B-B. & H. Cotton Duck Window Shades 


Adjustable or Stationary 
Just the thing for telephone offices 
Write for Catalog and Prices 
The B-B. & H. Shade Co. 
Edwardsville, tll. 








JAMES R. KEARNEY 
CORPORATION 
Solderless Service Connectors \ 
Certified Malleable Anchors 
Guy Wire Clips 
Cable Ring Saddles 


4229 Clayton Avenue St. Louis, Mo, 











Victor 


Telephone Cells 





NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 


Butt-treated o1 Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO, 


59 East Madison St., Chicago 











ww. c. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing 


‘Telephone Building Kansas City, Mo. 











Northern 


Lumber Exchange 





Western 


CEDAR POLES 


A full assortment of sizes 
Prompt Shipments Assured 


T. M. Partridge Lumber Co. 
MINNEAPOL|s 








Northern CEDAR POLES Westers 


Butt Treating Guaranteed Grades 
Bell Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Be a supporter—mention TELEPHONY. 
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